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Revenue  Up  but  Budget  Cuts  Still  Necessary 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

The  university’s  operating 

revenue  continues  to  grow  but 
much  of  this  increase  is  targeted  at 
specific  programs  and  cannot  prevent 
a deficit  for  the  coming  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  2001-2002  budget  report. 

“The  good  news  is  that  as  we 
enter  this  year  we  are  right  on 
track,”  said  Provost  Adel  Sedra  in 


presenting  the  budget  at  the  March 
29  meeting  of  Academic  Board. 
The  S812.7  million  budget  for 
2001-2002  is  about  $60  million 
higher  than  this  year’s  total  operat- 
ing revenue.  Yet  this  revenue 
growth  is  marked  for  initiatives 
such  as  the  Canada  Research 
Chairs  and  cannot  offset  increased 
expenses  from  other  areas,  Sedra 
said.  The  result  is  a scheduled  2.5 


per  cent  pne-time-only  budget 
reduction  to  keep  the  deficit  within 
policy  guidelines. 

Revenue  from  tuition  fees  is  up 
$10  million  from  the  original  pro- 
jection in  the  long-range  budget 
guidelines  for  1998  to  2004,  largely 
due  to  higher  fees  and  greater 
enrolment  in  the  MBA  program, 
the  report  says.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  money  from  these  increases 


goes  to  student  financial  aid  and 
most  of  the  rest  goes  back  to  the 
academic  divisions  that  generated 
the  funds,  Sedra  said. 

The  budget  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  province  will 
increase  base  funding  by  two  per 
cent  next  year.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  a $2.7  million  increase  in 
government  operating  grants  — 
mostly  due  to  the  province’s  key 


performance  indicators  funding. 
And  more  aggressive  investment  of 
the  university’s  float  produced 
higher  than  expected  revenue 
that  will  be  used  to  create  a new 
graduate  student  endowment. 

“This  budget  continues  the 
implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Orchard  task  force 

~ See  REVENUE:  Page  4 ~ 


U ofT  students  joined  other  marchers  at  a demonstration  last  week  when  finance  ministers  met  in  Toronto  prior  to  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Quebec  City. 


No  Exam  Deferral  for  Summit  Protesters 


BY JUDY  NOORDERMEER 

There  will  be  no  special 

academic  accommodations  for 
U of  T students  intending  to  partici- 
pate in  protests  against  this  month’s 
Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Quebec 
City  April  20  to  22.  The  university 
administration  declined  a request  by 
the  Students’ Administrative  Council 


to  grant  amnesty  to  students  who 
may  miss  exams  due  to  the  event. 

“While  the  university  respects  and 
supports  the  right  of  students  to 
engage  in  political  action,  academics 
must  take  priority,”  said  Professor  Ian 
Orchard  vice-provost  (students).  “Our 
students  are  active  on  many  diverse 
issues,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  which  issues  are  more 


meritorious  than  others.  Furthermore, 
who  would  make  that  judgment?” 
Students  had  asked  that  U of  T 
follow  the  lead  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Concordia  and 
Queen’s  universities  who  agreed  to 
defer  exams  for  those  students  partic- 
ipating in  the  Quebec  City  demon- 
strations. Protesters  are  concerned 
about  negative  economic,  social  and 


environmental  consequences  of  glob- 
alized trade  agreements.  The  democ- 
ratically elected  heads  of  34  countries 
in  the  Americas  are  gathering  to  dis- 
cuss the  creation  of  the  Free  Trade 
Agreement  of  the  Americas  (FTAA) 
that  would  establish  a free  trade  zone 
stretching  from  the  Arctic  to  Argentina. 

“This  university  is  about  fostering 
critical  thought,”  said  Justin  Saunders, 


SAC  university  affairs  commissioner,  in 
reacting  to  the  administration’s  decision. 
“The  FTAA  is  definitely  something 
where  you  have  to  think  critically. 

“Going  to  a mass  mobilization  was 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  learning 
experiences  I ever  had,”  he  added.  He 
participated  last  June  in  a protest 
against  an  Organization  of  American 
States  meeting  in  Windsor. 


His  finest  hour 


Gift  of  Churchill’s  books  and 


More  than  a buzz 

HOW  FLIES’  EARS  MAY  POINT  TO 
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Birgeneau  Responds  to  Pension  Suit 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

A CLASS  ACTION  SUIT  FILED  BY 
four  retired  female  faculty 
members  is  “asking  the  university  to 
compromise  the  way  its  members 
work  together  to  make  decisions,”  said 
President  Robert  Birgeneau.  “Out  of 
respect  for  our  faculty  and  the  negoti- 
ating process,  we  cannot  do  that. 

“In  the  interest  of  fairness,  the  uni- 
versity must  respect  the  negotiation 
process  in  addressing  issues  of  faculty 
concern,”  he  said.  “It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association 
(UTFA)  represents  both  retired  and 
current  faculty  members.” 

The  legal  action  was  initiated  last 
month  by  the  four,  who  retired 
before  the  university  implemented 
female  faculty  . salary  anomaly 
adjustments  in  1991.  On  behalf  of 


themselves  and  all  other  female 
faculty  at  the  university  who  retired 
before  1991,  they  are  seeking  pen- 
sion adjustments  as  well  as  back  pay 
on  both  salary  and  pension  they 
would  have  received  had  they  not 
retired  before  1991. 

Birgeneau  said  the  university  has 
an  excellent  relationship  with  its 
faculty  that  must  be  protected.  “We 
all  share  a very  high  regard  for  our 
retired  colleagues,  who  continue  to 
make  great  contributions  to  our 
community.  This  is  not  about 
assigning  value  to  the  work  of  our 
professors,  past  or  present.  It  is 
about  a process  we  use  to  address 
important  issues  that  affect  us  all.” 

Decisions  concerning  pensions 
and  other  terms  of  employment  are 
not  made  unilaterally  by  the  universi- 
ty, he  said,  “but  are  the  result  of 
agreed  negotiations  between  the 


university  and  UTFA.  Issues  covered 
by  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
signed  by  UTFA  and  the  university 
must  be  addressed  with  duly  elected 
UTFA  representatives,  rather  than 
with  individuals.  For  there  to  be  any 
kind  of  credible  dialogue  with  an 
association  or  union  representing  an 
employee  group,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  parameters  of 
that  discussion.” 

Birgeneau  said  there  is  a misappre- 
hension that  the  responsibility  for  the 
decisions  governing  the  present  situa- 
tion rests  with  the  university  alone. 
“The  salary  and  pension  conditions 
were  negotiated  in  the  same  way  all 
faculty  terms  of  employment  are 
negotiated,”  he  said.  “The  timing  and 
issues  like  government  pay  equity 
requirements,  or  female  faculty  anom- 
aly adjustments,  were  all  part  of  dis- 
cussions undertaken  at  the  time  and 


the  decisions  were  taken  together.” 

He  pointed  to  the  involvement  of 
retirees  in  current  UTFA  deliberations 
as  a productive  means  to  accomplish 
change.  “We  have  to  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  processes  we  have  in  place,” 
he  said.  “It’s  a matter  of  principle,  and 
the  law.  But  beyond  that,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  many  more  implications  for 
groups  other  than  our  colleagues 
involved  in  the  suit.  The  only  reason- 
able way  to  proceed  to  ensure  fairness 
is  to  work  with  elected  representatives 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement. 

“I  wish  we  could  satisfy  everyone 
with  every  decision,”  Birgeneau 
added.  “But  that  is  not  realistic.  What 
we  can  do  is  respect  the  processes  we 
have  in  place  to  find  the  best  possible 
outcome  for  the  most  people.  That 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
achieve  true  equity.” 


STEVE  BEHAL 


In  Brief 


Dellandrea  wins  U.S.  fundraising  award 

Professor  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president  and  chief  development 

officer,  is  the  first  Canadian  to  receive  the  Laureate  Award  from  the 
Institute  of  Charitable  Giving,  North  Americas  leading  training  centre 
for  major  gift  fundraising.  The  Laureate  Award,  which  was  presented 
to  Dellandrea  at  a ceremony  in  Denver,  Colorado,  last  week,  is  one  of 
the  highest  honours  that  a fund  raiser  can  receive.  Dellandrea  leads  the 
largest  and  most  successful  advancement  effort  in  Canadian  university 
history,  with  a goal  of  SI  billion.  To  date,  about  S780  million  has  been 
raised  for  the  Campaign  for  the  University  of  Toronto.  Dellandrea 
serves  as  president  of  the  U of  T Foundation  and  is  a professor  in  both 
the  Division  of  Management  and  Economics  at  the  Scarborough 
campus  and  at  the  Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of  Management. 


New  home  for  OT,  PT,  speech  pathology 

The  departments  of  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy 
and  speech/language  pathology  will  eventually  move  to  500  University 
Ave.  now  that  the  university  has  bought  the  10-storey  office  building 
near  the  St.George  campus.  “For  a number  of  years,  these  departments 
have  worked  in  small,  inadequate  and  difficult  spaces  and  with  this 
acquisition  they  will  now  be  able  to  suitably  expand  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  student  body  and  research  programs,”  said  Professor  Ron 
Venter,  vice-provost.  However,  the  transition  will  take  a number  of 
years  to  complete  as  the  new  location  still  has  tenants  whose  leases  have 
not  yet  run  out. 


No  suspects  in  Buller  murder 

After  1 80  interviews  and  almost  three  months  of  investigation, 
Toronto  police  say  they  have  no  suspects  in  the  Jan.  18  murder  of  fine 
art  senior  lecturer  David  Buller.  Lacking  any  leads,  homicide  detective 
Ken  Taylor  said  active  investigation  will  wind  down  although  the  case 
will  not  be  closed.  “We  still  believe  David  Buller  was  the  target,  that  it 
was  one  killer  and  that  the  killer  was  known  to  David  Buller,”  said 
Taylor.  “We’re  not  completely  finished  but  I am  not  hopeful.  We’ve 
done  twice  as  many  interviews  as  I’ve  ever  done  for  a single  case  in 
eight  years  but  unfortunately  we  don’t  even  know  why  David  Buller  was 
killed.  Sometimes  you  come  to  a point  where  there’s  not  much  more 
you  can  do."  Posters  for  the  unsolved  case  had  been  mounted  on  cam- 
pus, in  the  gay  community  and  in  the  downtown  area  where  Buller 
lived.  Taylor  said  he  received  only  one  call  as  a result  of  the  postering 
effort.  He  added  that  die  homicide  unit  is  still  encouraging  anyone 
with  information  to  call  416-808-7416. 


On  the  Internet 


SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Songs  of  yesteryear 

With  the  development  of  audio  technology,  we’ve  come  a 
long  way  from  listening  to  music  using  gramophones,  records,  8-track 
tapes  and  cassettes.  The  Virtual  Gramophone  Web  site  is  a vast  online 
compilation  of  biographies  of  prominent  Canadian  performers,  short 
histories  of  Canadian  record  companies,  background  information  on 
music  styles  and  the  development  of  recording  technology.  What’s  out- 
standing about  this  online  treasure  are  the  268  accessible  digital  audio 
reproductions  of  selected  78  rpm  discs  including  the  Dumbbells,  a 
famous  amateur  performing  troupe  of  the  First  World  War. 

http://www2.nlc-bnc.ca/gramophone/src/history.htm 


Not  just  baby  talk 

How  do  motor  skills  respond  to  the  things  infants  see?  To 

answer  this  and  many  other  questions  about  infant  development,  check 
out  the  Laboratory  for  Infant  Studies  based  at  the  U of  T at  Scarborough. 
The  site  covers  four  areas  of  research:  visually  guided  locomotion;  visual 
information  for  speech  and  balancing,  depth  and  three-dimensional  form 
perception;  and  environmental  awareness.  The  content  is  comprehensive, 
providing  thorough  explanations  of  research  hypotheses,  methodologies 
(specifically  what  goes  on  in  the  lab)  and  findings. 

http://www.scar.utoronto.ca/ ~inflab/index.html 


Six  New  University  Profs  Named 


BY AILSA  FERGUSON 

Representing  a variety  of 

disciplines  across  the  university, 
six  of  U of  T’s  top  scholars  have 
earned  U of  T’s  highest  honour,  the 
rank  of  University  Professor. 

The  appointment  of  Professors 
Michael  Bliss  (history),  Edward 
Davison  (electrical  and  computer 
engineering),  Sajeev  John  (physics), 
Geoffrey  Ozin  (chemistry),  Thomas 
Pangle  (political  science)  and  Janet 
Rossant  (medical  genetics  and 
microbiology)  was  approved  by 
Academic  Board  March  29,  bringing 
the  number  to  30  or  about  2 per  cent 
of  tenured  faculty. 

Bliss,  one  of  Canada’s  most  distin- 
guished historians,  has  produced  a 
series  of  significant  books  in  three 
different  subfields  — the  histories  of 
business,  medicine  and  politics  in 
Canada  — and  established  himself 
as  a leading  authority  in  all  three. 
Bliss  has  also  written  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  appeared  regu- 
larly on  both  radio  and  television. 

A pre-eminent  scholar  and  world 


leader  in  the  field  of  automatic 
cohtrol  and  automation,  Dawson  has 
made  outstanding  contributions 
with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
properties  and  characteristics  of 
controls  systems.  In  particular,  his 
research  is  focused  on  the  control  of 
large-scale  systems  that  occur  in 
modern  industrial  society,  such  as 
in  chemical  engineering,  power 
systems,  aerospace  systems  and 
transportation  systems. 

John  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
condensed-matter  theorists  and  his 
work  on  the  propagation  of  light  in 
matter  has  transformed  our  under- 
standing of  that  field.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  what  has  become 
known  as  the  field  “photonic  crys- 
tals,” the  term  used  to  refer  to  a new 
class  of  artificial  optical  materials 
that  will  almost  certainly  form  the 
basis  of  revolutionary  new  technolo- 
gies in  the  21st  century. 

Ozin  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  fields  of  self-assembly, 
inorganic  materials  chemistry  and 
biomimetics,  three  of  the  most 
important  emerging  sub-disciplines 


of  chemistry.  His  work  has  motivat- 
ed widespread  fundamental  and 
applied  research  in  materials  chem- 
istry, now  an  area  of  great  interest  to 
a large  number  of  academic,  govern- 
ment and  industrial  scientists  around 
the  world. 

Pangle  is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  North  America’s  pre-eminent 
interpreters  of  Western  political 
thought.  He  has  written  or  co- 
authored six  major  books  ranging 
from  an  authoritative  translation  and 
commentary  on  Plato’s  Laws  to 
books  on  early  modem  republican- 
ism and  American  political  thought 
to  a meditation  on  post-modernism. 

Rossant  is  one  of  a handful  of 
individuals  making  substantive 
contributions  to  our  understanding 
of  embryogenesis  in  mammals.  Her 
main  contributions  revolve  around 
“lineage  determination”  in  the 
developing  embryo,  seeking  to 
understand  how  particular  geneti- 
cally identical  cells  adopt  entirely 
distinct  cell  fates  (how  cells  “know” 
to  become  bone  cells  or  brain  cells, 
for  example)  during  development. 


The  2001  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Outstanding  Teaching  and  Staff  Awards  were  presented  March  21.  Back  row, 
left  to  right:  Marianne  Khurana,  Student  Life  Award,  physics;  Jack  Veugelers,  sociology;  Suzanne  Akbari,  English; 
Carl  Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Susan  Pfeiffer,  anthropology;  Dan  Mathers,  Technical  Service 
Award,  chemistry;  Rita  O’Brien,  Administrative  Staff  Award,  political  science.  Centre  row:  Mark  McGowan,  his- 
tory, St.  Michael’s  College;  Anne  Cordon,  botany  and  zoology;  Sharon  Walton,  Student  Life  Award,  English.  Front 
row:  David  Brenner,  statistics;  Donna  Jeynes,  Special  Service  Award,  geography;  Robert  Garrison,  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award,  astronomy. 


Outstanding  Faculty,  Staff  Honoured 


TWO  AWARDS  CEREMONIES 
celebrating  excellence  in  teach- 
ing and  outstanding  contributions  by 
staff  took  place  late  last  month. 

At  a reception  March  29  at  Hart 
House,  four  instructors  received  the 
2000-2001  Undergraduate  Teaching 
Awards,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  and  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council. 
On  March  21  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
honoured  this  year’s  winners  of  the 
Outstanding  Teaching  and  Staff 
Awards  (pictured  above). 

The  SAC-APUS  awards  were 
established  in  1981  to  celebrate  out- 
standing teaching  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level,  with  this  year’s  presenta- 


tion marking  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  awards.  The  winners  — June 
Larkin,  equity  studies  program,  New 
College;  Mark  Lippincott,  political 
science;  Borje  Vahamaki,  Finnish 
studies,  University  College;  and  John 
Vervaeke,  cognitive  science  and  arti- 
ficial intelligence,  University  College 
— were  chosen  for  their  mastery  of 
the  subject,  accessibility  to  students 
and  skill  in  communicating  course 
material  to  students  among  other 
criteria.  The  awards  are  wholly 
student-sponsored. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Outstanding  Teaching  Awards  were 
created  in  1993  to  highlight  the 
value  the  faculty  places  on  excellence 
in  teaching.  Six  awards  are  given 
annually:  two  each  in  the  humani- 


ties, social  sciences  and  sciences. 
Recipients  are  selected  based  on 
nominations  by  peers  and  students. 
In  some  years  — including  this  year 
— a lifetime  achievement  teaching 
award  is  given. 

Established  in  1999,  the 
Outstanding  Staff  Awards  recognize 
the  important  role  administrative 
and  technical  staff  play  in  fulfilling 
the  academic  mission  of  the  faculty. 
Three  prizes  are  given  each  year, 
however,  this  year  there  was  a tie  in 
the  Student  Life  Award  category, 
with  two  winners  receiving  the 
award.  As  well  a surprise  Special 
Service  Award,  recognizing  excep- 
tional service  of  long  standing,  was 
presented,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  staff  awards  to  five. 
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STEVE  FROST 


Indirect  Research 
Costs  Covered 


Concrete  Images 


The  photograph  above  by  Gaye  Jackson  is  part  of  In  Stone,  an  exhibition  in  the  West  Gallery  of  the  Justina  M. 
Barnicke  Gallery  at  Hart  House.  Photo-artist  Johnpaul  Chyurlias  work  is  showcased  in  an  exhibition  entitled 
Anthracite  in  the  East  Gallery.  Both  shows  run  from  April  12  to  May  10. 


Tuition,  Student  Aid  to  Increase 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

INDIRECT  COSTS  OF  PROVINCIALLY 
funded  research  will  now  be  cov- 
ered with  the  Ontario  government’s 
long-awaited  announcement  of  the 
Research  Performance  Fund. 

Some  $30  million  will  be  pumped 
into  universities,  colleges  and  health 
care  institutions  — with  $14.5  mil- 
lion of  the  total  going  to  Toronto 
research  institutions.  Indirect  costs 
include  such  areas  as  technology 
transfer  operations,  libraries,  com- 
puter networks,  research  administra- 
tion, and  heat  and  electrical  power 
for  research  facilities. 

“This  is  very  welcome  news,”  said 
Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum, 
vice-president  (research  and  interna- 
tional relations),  in  response  to  the 
April  2 announcement.  “It  is  an 
extremely  positive  step  in  enhancing 
the  international  competitiveness  of 
Ontario  and  in  providing  our 
researchers  with  the  environment  to 
reach  their  full  potential  and  benefit 
the  province.” 

Munroe-Blum  called  for  estab- 
lishment of  such  a fund  in  her  1999 
report  on  strengthening  Ontario’s 


UOF  T HAS  894  FACULTY  AND  69 
administrative  staff  who  earned 
more  than  $100,000  during  the  2000 
calendar  year,  up  16  per  cent  from  last 
year.  The  salary  and  taxable  benefit 
figures  were  released  March  31  in 
accordance  with  the  provincial 
government’s  Public  Sector  Salary 
Disclosure  Act. 

According  to  Mary  Anne 
Chambers,  vice-chair  of  Governing 
Council,  the  numbers  reflect  the  size, 
quality  and  market  value  of  faculty  and 
staff  at  U of  T.  With  6,725  full-time 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  and 
53,000  students,  U of  T is  the  largest 
university  in  Canada  and  among  the 
largest  in  North  America. 

“To  compete  with  top-ranked 
research  universities  worldwide, 
U ofT  must  offer  competitive  salaries  to 
attract  and  retain  talented  people,” 
Chambers  said.  “Over  the  last  20  years, 


research  capacity,  Growing  Ontario’s 
Innovation  System:  The  Strategic 
Role  of  University  Research. 

She  explained  that  while  the 
provincial  research  programs  are 
most  welcome,  universities  and 
research  institutes  have  been  “penal- 
ized for  success”  in  securing  major 
government  research  funding.  “The 
Ontario  Research  and  Development 
Challenge  Fund  (ORDCF),  for 
example,  provides  significant  fund- 
ing but  it  can  be  used  only  for  high- 
ly trained  researchers  and  major 
equipment.  It  doesn’t  cover  other 
needs  created  by  the  new  research, 
which  are  essential  to  the  research 
enterprise  and  are  extremely  costly.” 

To  date,  payment  of  the  full  costs 
of  research,  she  added,  has  drawn 
heavily  on  the  university’s  operating 
budget. 

The  Research  Performance  Fund 
will  support  overhead  costs  up  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  direct  costs 
provided  through  ORDCF,  the 
Premier’s  Research  Excellence 
Awards  and  the  Ontario  Centres  of 
Excellence.  U of  T and  the  eight  hos- 
pitals fully  affiliated  with  the  univer- 
sity will  be  allocated  $13.5  million. 


for  example,  our  faculty  have  won 
almost  25  per  cent  of  the  most  presti- 
gious research  awards  in  Canada, 
although  they  represent  just  seven 
per  cent  of  Canadian  professors.” 
Topping  the  year  2000  list  were: 
Professor  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice- 
president  and  chief  development  offi- 
cer, at  $312,500;  Professor  Roger 
Martin,  dean  of  the  Rotman  School 
of  Management,  at  $297,500; 
Professor  Peter  Pauly,  professor  of 
business  economics  and  associate  dean 
of  research  and  academic  resources  at 
Rotman,  at  $285,091;  former  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  at  $275,000; 
and  Dr.  David  Naylor,  dean  of  med- 
icine and  vice-provost  (relations  with 
health  care  institutions),  at  $263,345. 
President  Robert  Birgeneau’s  salary 
figure  of  $175,000  reflected  the  fact 
that  he  joined  the  university  mid-way 
through  the  2000  calendar  year. 


BY JUDY  NOORDERMEER 

Tuition  may  be  rising  in 

order  to  help  defray  anticipat- 
ed enrolment  expansion  costs,  but 
so  too  is  student  aid  — up  to  $84 
million  on  student  support  next 
year,  says  Provost  Adel  Sedra. 

Business  Board  last  week 
approved  new  tuition  fees  for  2001- 
2002  that  will  see  a 1.96  per  cent  or 
about  $78  increase  in  fees  for  stu- 
dents in  most  undergraduate  arts 
and  science,  music,  nursing,  educa- 
tion, and  physical  education  and 
health  programs. 

Under  the  proposal,  which  will 
go  for  final  approval  at  Governing 
Council  April  26,  most  incoming 
and  continuing  graduate  students 
will  face  a five  per  cent  or  $235 
increase.  Medical  school  tuition  will 
increase  by  five  per  cent  to  $14,700, 
law  tuition  will  increase  by  20  per 
cent  to  $12,000  and  MBA  tuition 
will  go  up  by  25  per  cent  to  $20,000 
for  new  students.  Continuing  stu- 
dents in  law  and  the  MBA  program 
will  see  a five  per  cent  increase. 

Representatives  at  the  meeting 
from  the  Graduate  Students’  Union, 


the  Students’  Administrative  Council 
and  unions  representing  graduate, 
teaching  and  research  assistants  said 
that  tuition  increases  would  raise 
average  debt  loads  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  students  to  complete 
their  degrees  on  time.  “Tuition  is  a 
regressive  tax  on  the  future,”  said 
history  PhD  student  Robert  Hanks. 
“The  system  is  broken.” 

But  Sedra  said  that  comparisons 
between  Ontario  and  other 
provinces  are  faulty.  “B.C.  universi- 
ties were  able  to  reduce  fees  because 
the  province  compensated  the  uni- 
versities for  lost  revenues.  In 
Manitoba  last  year,  the  government 
provided  a rebate  directly  to  students,” 
he  said. 

“U  of  T is  facing  rising  enrol- 
ments because  of  the  double  cohort 
of  high  school  students  in  2003  and 
the  echo  of  the  baby  boom,”  Sedra 
continued.  “This  combination  of 
factors  is  unique  to  Ontario  and 
gives  us  financial  and  enrolment 
issues  more  complex  than  other 
provinces.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  (OMA)  last 
week  called  on  universities  to 


freeze  medical  school  tuition  until 
a review  is  conducted  into  how 
higher  fees  are  impacting  accessi- 
bility. “No  student  should  ever  have 
to  say,  ‘I  want  to  be  a doctor  but  I 
can’t  afford  it,  so  I won’t  even  try,”’ 
said  OMA  president  Dr.  Albert 
Schumacher. 

Professor  David  Naylor,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  said  that 
while  U of  T has  been  “keeping  an 
eye”  on  accessibility  issues  for 
years,  “with  an  end  to  the  phase  of 
more  rapid  increases  [in  medical 
school  tuition  at  U ofT],  there  is 
time  for  all  of  us  to  continue  gath- 
ering and  weighing  evidence  on 
the  accessibility  question.”  He 
added  that  student  aid  is  a major 
priority  for  the  faculty  and  that 
Ontario  medical  deans  have  been 
pressing  the  government  for 
changes  in  the  OSAP  and  the 
Canada  Student  Loan  programs 
that  would  improve  the  financial 
situation  for  medical  students. 

Accessibility  is  being  maintained 
at  U ofT,  said  Sedra,  because  the 
university  has  the  best  student 
financial  aid  package  in  all  of 
Ontario,  if  not  all  of  Canada. 


Salaries  Reflect 
“Market  Value” 


t 


UoffT  Staff  and  Faculty: 

■ IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

wWe  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

^•To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 


^ FITNESS  APPRAISERS  ^ 

t*  ST.  GEORGE/BLOOR  - JANE/BLOOR  - LAWRENCE  EAST  A 

\ (416)  337-2671  \ 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  RID  OF  FACIAL 
WRINKLES  OR  PROBLEM  UNDERARM 

SWEATING? 


Watch  Botox  smooth  out  forehead  and  brow  frown  lines  and 
crows'  feet,  to  help  you  look  younger.  This  quick  and 
effective  treatment  is  popular  with  many  celebrities.  Botox 
can  also  eliminate  underarm  sweating  and  the  resulting 
embarrassment  of  underarm  stains. 

Stephen  Kraft,  MD,  FRCSC,  staff  surgeon  at  Toronto 
Western  Hospital,  was  the  first  physician  in  Ontario  to  use 
Botox  (in  1985)  and  has  treated  hundreds  of  patients  with 
Botox  for  various  conditions. 


For  free  consultation  to  see  if  you  are  a candidate  for  Botox: 
Toronto  Western  Hospital  Clinic:  4 16-603-5892 

Bay  Street  Office  (at  Wellesley):  4 16-962-5005 

University  Avenue  Office:  4 16-8 13-6 123 
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7 Hart  House  Circle  • www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  call  416  978-2452  3 

Sunday  Conceit  - The  Hart  House  Music  Committee  presents  Jane  Bunnett,  Sun.  . 

Apr.  22  at  3pm  In  the  Great  Hall.  Free.  All  welcome.  _ 

2001  Murder  Mystery  Evening  - The  Graduate  Committee  and  the  Drama  Society 
present,  Who  Killed  Elvis  Presley?  Frt.  Apr.  27.  Help  solve  the  mysterious  clrcum-  3 

stances  surround  Elvis's  death.  Dress  In  the  clothing  of  the  50's,  60s  or  70s-  3 

lealher,  poodle  skirts,  ducktalls,  sequins,  etc.  Enjoy  a fabulous  southern  buffet  of  g 

Cajun  fare  and  the  King's  favourite  food.  Reception  7 p.m.  Buffet  dinner,  8 p.m.  In  g 
the  Great  Hall.  Before  Mar.  1 6:  $32  for  senior  members  and  $24  for  student^  « 

Contact  Membership  Services  Office  at  416  978-2447  for  tickets  and  Manndton.  g 
Rupert  Schleder  Concert  and  Strawberry  Tea  will  be  held  on  Sun.  Jun.  3 at  3pm  In  , 

the  Great  Hall.  Contact  416  978-5362  for  program  information.  3 

Toddle  Creek  Summer  Writer*'  Workshop  at  Hart  House  will  run  from  June  29  to  5 
July  2 at  Hart  House.  Call  41 6 978-6714  for  more  information. 

The  Hart  House  Theatre  will  be  closed  for  renovations  from  June  to  August. 

X ART  Call  416  978-8398  , ^ . 

X The  Justlna  M.  Bomlcke  Gallery  - West  Gallery:  Johnpaul  Chyurlia  - Anthracite  - 

£ East  Gallery:  Gaye  Jackson  - 'In  Stone',  Apr.  1 2 to  May  1 0.  Meet  the  art.sts  Thurs.  ; 

X!  Apr.  12  from  5-7pm  In  the  Gallery. 

• Arbor  Room  - Sarah  Imrlsek  ! 

X MUSIC  Call  416  978-2452  -All  concerts  ore  FREEI  . ■ 

• Midday  Mosaics  - Soprano,  Glynls  Ratcllffe,  Thurs.  Apr.  1 2 at  1 2noon  In  the  Music  . 

a Room  1 

. The  Power  of  Rhythm  presents  Tola  Vadya,  a pan-Indian  drum  ensemble  and  Ire 
X omo,  an  Afro-Cuban  folklorlc  dmm  ensemble,  Thurs.  Apr.  1 2 from  8:30-1 1 pm  In  , 

X Midday  Mosaics  - soprano,  Janet  Harach,  Thurs.  Apr.  26  at  1 2noon  in  the  Music  j 
X Room.  , 

X CLUBS  A COMMITTEES  - Call  416  978-2452 
X Bridge  - Play  Duplicate  Bridge  on  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  on 
i Thursdays  at  6:30pm  In  Ihe  Reading  Room.  Call  41 6 946-7323  for  more  Informa-  , 
X tlon  or  check  our  website  at  brldgeclub.hartriouse@utoronto.ca  1 

• Chess  Club  meets  for  training,  tournaments  and  recreational  p!ay  on i Fridays  from  , 
^ 3-1  Opm  In  Ihe  Reading  Room.  For  more  Information,  call  416  978-5363  or  contac  ; 

• Chris  Chu  at:  chrischu@trlnlty.utoronto.ca  ......  „ ; 

X investment  Club  presents  'The  MBA  Experience  and  Careers  In  Capital  Markets  a , 
X discussion  about  the  role  of  women  and  gender  relations  in  capital  markets,  with 

C Marlene  Puffer,  PhD,  CFA  and  Susan  Black,  MBA,  PhD  on  Wed.  Apr.  4 at  6pm  In 
X the  East  Common  Room.  Call  416  978-0537  for  more  information. 

X ATHLETICS  -CALI  416  978-2447 

X Squash  Courts  will  be  closed  for  renovations  from  Tue.  Apr.  3 to  Mon.  Apr  30  to 
,1  install  new  hardwood  floors,  and  re-palnt  game  lines.  Hart  House  non-studen 
X members  may  reserve  court  time  at  the  Athletic  Centre  during  the  renovation  period 

• by  calling  416  978-3436  and  pressing  0. 

X Massage  Clinic  - Available  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Booking  Is  redu]r®^ 

24hours  in  advance.  $53/hour  for  students  with  valid  student  ID  and  $62/hour  for 
X senior  members.  Call  416  978-2447  for  more  information  and  to  moke  a booking. 
X Farm  - Hart  House  Farm  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  Caledon  Hills,  one  hour's  drive 

• from  St.  George  Campus.  To  book  a day  or  overnight  visit,  contact  the  Membership 
X Services  Offices  at  416  978-2447. 

I HART  HOUSE 

□ hrMirt-hri  university  of  Toronto  hrl*hrt*nn 


Revenue  Up  but  Cuts  Necessary 


I^VELUT^  k.^VO| 

1 arbor! 


Department  of  Chemistry 
University  of  Toronto 

Merck  Frosst 
Lecture  Series 
2000  - 2001 

Professor  Philip  Kocienski 
Department  of  Chemistry 
Leeds  University 

• 

“Asymmetric  Synthesis 
with  Pi-Allyl  Metal 
Complexes” 

Monday,  April  23,  2001,  5.00  p.m. 
Lash  Miller  Building  Room  158 
80  St.  George  Street 


- Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
on  graduate  funding,”  said  Sedra. 
“It  provides  allocations  that  will 
enable  the  university  to  go  a long 
way  towards  meeting  the  goal  of 
providing  every  doctoral  student 
with  funding  equal  to  tuition  plus  a 
minimum  of  $12,000  in  the  first 
five  years  of  study.” 

Jorge  Sousa,  president  of  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union,  made  a 
brief  presentation  to  Academic 
Board  on  the  place  of  graduate 
student  aid  in  the  budget. 
“Professors  Sedra  and  Orchard 
should  be  applauded  for  the  com- 
mitment they  have  shown  to 
addressing  the  financial  crisis  that 
graduate  students  have  faced  over 
the  years,”  Sousa  said.  “The  new 
endowment  reflects  the  commit- 
ment and  the  courage  that  we  have 
sought.” 

Academic  Board  member  Josh 
Hunter,  a student  in  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management,  asked  how 
the  university  will  support  non- 
doctoral  graduate  students  in  the 
professional  programs  where 
tuition  is  deregulated.  Sedra  reiter- 
ated the  university’s  policy  on  stu- 
dent financial  support  and  men- 
tioned the  debt  relief  program  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  which  he  said 
will  be  replicated  soon  at  Rotman. 

Two  “big  ticket  items”  — 
employee  benefits  and  higher  utili- 
ty costs  — have  caused  much  of  the 
current  shortfall,  Sedra  said,  and  if 
left  unchecked  they  would  con- 
tribute to  a deficit  of  $13.7  million 


in  2001-2002  (see  sidebar  on  bene- 
fits and  heating  story  on  page  7). 
The  2.5  per  cent  reduction,  on  top 
of  the  scheduled  0.7  per  cent  reduc- 
tion for  2001-2002,  will  limit  the 
deficit  to  S3. 2 million. 

The  across-the-board  cuts  would 
not  be  implemented  until  February 
2002  because  there  are  a number  of 
uncertainties  in  the  budget  such  as 


future  enrolment  growth  that  could 
result  in  increased  revenue.  “We 
want  to  allow  as  much  time  as 
possible  for  positive  developments 
that  might  either  reduce  the  required 
clawback  or  obviate  the  need  for  the 
clawback  altogether.  I am  quite 
optimistic,”  Sedra  said. 

The  budget  goes  to  Governing 
Council  for  approval  April  26. 


Benefits  Costs  Soar 


Almost  80  per  cent  of  U ofT’s 

operating  budget  goes  to 
salaries  and  benefits.  When  costs 
rise,  the  budget  feels  the  pinch. 
And  like  cheap  shoes,  the  squeeze 
comes  from  everywhere. 

Take  benefits,  for  example.  In  the 
last  decade,  overall  participation  in 
the  dental  plan  is  up  by  more  than 
10  per  cent,  while  enrolment  in 
extended  health  care  is  up  16  per 
cent.  Retiree  participation  in  the 
two  plans  has  more  than  doubled. 

Claims  for  semi-private  hospital 
rooms  have  increased  by  140  per 
cent.  Total  health  plan  claims  have 
increased  by  170  per  cent.  And 
putting  aside  the  cheap  shoes  anal- 
ogy — last  year  some  1,070  claims 
were  made  for  orthotics,  with  a pay 
out  of  more  than  $1.7  million. 
That’s  a 280  per  cent  increase  over 
the  year  before. 

“The  cost  of  benefits  is  growing 
at  a faster  rate  than  our  revenues  or 
our  salaries,”  said  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice- present 


(administration  and  human 
resources).  “There’s  no  question  that 
these  increases  are  putting  addition- 
al pressures  on  the  budget  and  are,  in 
the  long  run,  unsustainable.” 

While  employee  and  employer 
premiums  have  risen  at  the  same 
rate  for  contributory  plans  such  as 
long-term  disability  and  extended 
health  care,  and  in  shared  contribu- 
tion plans  such  as  CPP,  the  univer- 
sity’s share  of  health  plans  is  75 
per  cent  of  premiums,  Finlayson 
explained.  So  U of  T’s  operating 
budget  feels  the  biggest  crunch, 
especially  given  rising  participation 
rates.  Over  the  last  decade,  U ofT’s 
benefit  costs  increased  from  $68.6 
million  to  $86.6  million. 

But  a question  looms:  can  U ofT 
and  its  employees  sustain  the 
expenditures?  “In  the  end,  the 
money  will  either  go  to  salaries  or 
benefits,”  Finlayson  said.  “We  have 
to  decide  what  we  are  all  willing  to 
pay.  Everything  can  be  covered  in  a 
plan  — for  a price.” 


Wed  April  18th,  7:30  pm  • Free 

Exposing  a scandal: 

journalist  Stevie  Cameron,  bestselling  author  of  On  the  Take , 
and  Harvey  Cashore,  producer,  journalist  and  Gemini  Award 
nominee,  discuss  their  explosive  new  book  The  Last  Amigo: 
Karlheinz  Schrieber  and  the  Anatomy  of  a Scandal 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  1 King’s  College  Circle 


Thurs  April  19th,  7:30  pm  • Free 

The  talented  faces  of  new  Canadian  fiction: 
short  story  writer  Michelle  Berry  reads  from  her  new  novel  What  We  All  Want, 

U of  T s own  Lee  Gowan  from  his  first  novel  Make  Believe  Love,  and  Vancouver  author 
Adam  Lewis  Schroeder  from  his  collection  of  short  stories  Kingdom  of  Monkeys. 

Hart  House  Library,  7 Hart  House  Circle 

co-sponsored  by  the  Hart  House  Library  Committee 


Tues  April  24th,  7:30  pm  • Free  ^ 

Three  women,  three  icons: 

freelance  writer  Toby  Brooks  looks  at  gifted  poet  Pat  Lowther  in  her  book  Pat  Lowther s 
Continent:  Her  Life  and  Work,  writer  and  journalist  Susan  Crean  looks  at  artist  Emily  Carr 
in  The  Laughing  One:  A Journey  to  Emily  Carr , and  Sheila  Munro  examines  her  mother 
Alice  in  Lives  of  Mothers  and  Daughters:  Growing  up  with  Alice  Munro. 

Hart  House  Library,  7 Hart  House  Circle 

co-sponsored  by  the  Hart  House  Library  Committee 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.,  Toronto 
(416)  978-7989  for  more  information 


and  online:  www.uoftbookstore.com 
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Remembering  Churchill 


New  reading  room  houses  great  statesmans  memorabilia 

BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 


66  IT  n War:  Resolution,  In  Defeat: 
1 1 Defiance,  In  Victory:  Magnanimity,  In 
1.1  Peace:  Goodwill.” 

These  famous  words,  uttered  by  former  British 
prime  minister  Winston  Churchill,  are  chiselled  onto 
an  interior  brick  wall  of  a new  Trinity  College  read- 
ing room  dedicated  to  the  life  and  times  of  the  man 
synonymous  with  that  nations  “finest  hour.” 

The  brick  setting,  says  Trinity  librarian  Linda 
Corman,  was  intentional:  “Churchill  constructed 
brick  walls  on  his  estate,  perhaps  as  a form  of  ther- 
apy and  relief  from  stress,  so  we  thought  it  made 
sense  to  inscribe  his  words  on  a medium  he  liked 
rather  than  a standard  plaque.” 

Named  in  recognition  of  a gift  of  books  and 
memorabilia  from  the  Churchill  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Parliamentary  Democracy,  the 
Churchill  Room  was  officially  opened  March  19  in 
the  Peter  Munk  and  Melanie  Bosanquet  Munk 
wing  of  Trinity’s  John  W.  Graham  Library.  It  will 
house  changing  exhibits  of  such  rarities  as  auto- 
graphed first  editions  of  his  works,  a signed  menu 
from  a shipboard  dinner  hosted  by  American  pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1941  at  Placentia 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  White  House  security 
passes. 

The  Churchill  Society,  numbering  150  mem- 
bers, acquired  much  of  the  memorabilia  from 
Toronto  book  publisher  Douglas  McLeod  who  in 


Churchill  contemplates  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bombed  in  May  1941. 
“We  must  have  spirits  so  constant  that  we  .can  derive  from  misfortune  added 
strength...  We  cannot  tell  how  long  the  road  will  be.  We  only  know  that  it  will  be 
stony,  painful  and  uphill,  and  that  we  shall  march  along  it  to  the  end  ” 


turn  received  it  from  Churchill’s  bodyguard  of  20 
years,  Inspector  Walter  H.  “Tommy”  Thompson. 
Two  other  Canadian  Churchill  collectors,  F. 
Bartlett  Watt  and  P.  Michael  Wilson,  rounded  out 
the  initial  collection. 

“We  think  this  is  an  appropriate  collection  to  have 
because  of  Trinity’s  commitment  to  the  study  of 
diplomacy  and  international  affairs,”  Corman  says. 
“Past  leaders  are  too  often  forgotten  and  the  society 
felt  that  it  was  important  to  remind  each  generation 
of  what  Churchill  stood  for  and  achieved  in  the 
20th  century.” 

And  it’s  obviously  working,  she  adds,  because  stu- 
dents have  started  asking  questions  about  the  late 
politician  after  discovering  the  room  and  its  exhibits. 

The  Churchill  Society  was  formed  18  years  ago 
after  a group  of  Canadians  became  concerned  that 
the  democratic  ideas  and  principles  Churchill 
invoked  and  lived  by  weren’t  being  studied  enough, 
according  to  George  Kee,  current  chair  of  the  soci- 
ety. “Students  need  to  know  just  how  sacrosanct  and 
fragile  democracy  really  is,”  he  says,  “so  our  mandate 
is  to  promote  democracy  while  honouring  the  life 
and  work  of  Churchill.” 

Every  year  the  society  finances  an  internship 
program  for  eight  graduate  students  at  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  conducts  an  essay  contest  for 
high  school  students,  and  sponsors  a debating 
tournament  at  Hart  House. 


Going  Nuts  on  Caveman  Diet 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

A COUPLE  OF  YEARS  AGO 
Professor  David  Jenkins  man- 
aged to  consume  more  than  10 
pounds  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  nuts 
every  day  for  two  weeks  — all  in 
the  name  of  science.  It  was  worth 
it,  he  says  now,  but  it  wasn’t  easy. 

The  research  yielded  dramatic 
results,  showing  that  this  fibre- 
packed  vegan  diet  lowers  choles- 
terol as  effectively  as  drug  therapy 
but  the  more  practical  discovery 
was  that  it  was  untenable  for  mod- 
ern lifestyles.  Jenkins  modelled  the 
diet  on  the  eating  behaviour  of  our 
earliest  human  ancestors,  who, 
unlike  him,  could  spare  the  approx- 
imately five  hours  a day  it  took  to 
get  all  the  roughage  in. 

Breakfast  was  easiest,  with  about 
two  pounds  of  fruit  and  a scoop  of 
nuts.  At  lunch,  a typical  menu  was 
a pound  of  cabbage  with  generous 
servings  of  okra,  green  peas,  red 
pepper,  snow  peas,  grapes  and 


almonds  on  the  side.  And  a few 
hours  later,  dinner  might  be  a 
mound  of  broccoli  surrounded  by 
hearty  helpings  of  eggplant,  carrots, 
tomatoes  and  onions.  And  for 
dessert  — almonds,  pears  and  kiwi 
fruit. 

After  the  first  week,  the  menu, 
dubbed  the  “caveman  diet”  by  some 
reporters,  decreased  total  choles- 
terol by  about  20  per  cent  and  the 
level  of  “bad,”  or  LDL,  cholesterol 
jn  Jenkins  and  his  10  fellow  study 
subjects  by  about  30  per  cent  while 
maintaining  the  level  of  “good,”  or 
HDL,  cholesterol. 

These  reductions  are  equivalent 
to  the  effects  of  a statin,  the  stan- 
dard drug  therapy  for  high  choles- 
terol. “A  significant  percentage  of 
adults  in  the  Western  world  are 
candidates  for  cholesterol  lowering 
drugs,”  said  Jenkins  of  nutritional 
sciences  and  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital’s  Clinical  Nutrition  and 
Risk  Factor  Modification  Centre. 
“Possibly  a better  way  forward, 


nutritionally  and  environmentally, 
is  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
original  diet  of  humans  and  incor- 
porate more  plant  foods  in  today’s 
diets.” 

Study  participants  followed 
three  different  diets  — the  very 
high-fibre  plant  diet  modelled  on 
early  evolutionary  history  (four  to 
five  million  years  ago),  a moder- 
ately high-fibre  starchy  diet 
modelled  on  the  early  agricultural 
revolution  (10,000  years  ago)  and 
a modern  low-fibre,  low-fat  diet 
— for  two-week  periods  separated 
by  about  nine  months  each.  All 
three  diets  had  a total  of  about 
2,500  calories  per  day  but  the 
plant  food  diet  contained  more 
than  100  grams  of  fibre  compared 
with  about  40  grams  for  the  mod- 
erate fibre  diet  and  only  25  grams 
for  the  low-fibre  diet.  Current  rec- 
ommendations for  fibre  intake  are 
approximately  30  grams  per  day. 

The  moderate  fibre  starchy  diet 
also  resulted  in  some  reductions, 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 
YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  1 00%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671. 

FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

ST.  GEORGE/BLOOR  - JANE/BLOOR  - LAWRENCE  EAST 

(416)  337-2671 


but  to  a lesser  extent.  The  choles- 
terol lowering  effect  is  due  to 
several  aspects  of  the  plant-based 
diet,  said  Jenkins,  lead  author  of 
the  study,  funded  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and 
published  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
journal  Metabolism.  In  part,  the 
diet  produced  a significant 
increase  in  fecal  bulk  in  the  partic- 
ipants. This  in  turn  resulted  in  a 
high  rate  of  excretion  of  bile  acids, 
known  to  be  the  way  cholesterol  is 
eliminated  from  the  body. 


As  Jenkins  discovered  himself,  a 
diet  consisting  only  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  vegetables  and  nuts 
would  be  difficult  for  most 
people  to  adhere  to  but  he  said 
incorporating  more  of  these  foods 
in  today’s  diets  is  a feasible  alter- 
native. “The  diet  of  our  early 
ancestors  may  not  be  considered 
compatible  with  contemporary 
lifestyles  but  our  results  show  that 
substituting  some  of  its  compo- 
nents in  the  common  low-fibre, 
high-fat  diet  can  have  a long-term 
impact  on  cardiovascular  health.” 
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IPO1*  ANNIVERSARY 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
and  the 

Provost  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
invite  you  to  celebrate  the  achievements 
of  this  year’s  recipients  of 


The  Awards  of  Excellence  and  the  Northrop  Frye  Award 


at  a ceremony  on 

Monday,  April  30,  2001 
Hart  House 

Award  Presentation:  The  Great  Hall,  5:30  p.m. 
Reception:  East  Common  Room,  6:30  p.m. 


For  information,  please  call  Linda  Wells  at  416-978-6536 
RSVP  by  April  16th,  (acceptances  only)  416-978-0424 
or  E-mail  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 
Business  Attire  Limited  seating 


AWARDS  OF  EXCELLENCE  RECIPIENTS 

Professor  Ian  Hacking 
Faculty  Award 

Diana  Alli 

Chancellor’s  Award 

Cleo  Boyd 

Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 

Professor  David  Rayside 
Ludwik  and  Estelle  Jus  Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 

Michael  Morgan 
John  H.  Moss  Scholar 

Rutha  Astravas,  Arvin  Hariri,  Brett  Hendrie, 

Aidan  Johnson,  Zeeshan  Waseem 
UTAA  Scholars 

NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARD  RECIPIENT 

The  Joseph  SablE  Centre  for  19th  Century  French  Studies 


Faculty  and  Librarians 

ARE  YOU  NEARING  RETIREMENT? 

RALUT  (Retired  Academics  and  Librarians  of  the  University  of  Toronto)  has  recently  been  founded  to 
assist  retirees  and  their  surviving  spouses  in  articulating  and  securing  their  interests  with  respect  to 
pensions  and  benefits,  and  in  maintaining  a mutually  beneficial  relationship  with  the  University. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  who  have  retired  from  academic  and  librarianship  positions  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  well  as  surviving  spouses  or  partners.  Associate  membership  is  available  to  aca- 
demics and  librarians  within  five  years  of  retirement.  We  are  associated  with  the  University  but  not 
officially  part  of  it. 

Today,  forthcoming  changes  in  the  Pension  Plan  are  RALUT’s  top  priority.  However,  we  also  intend 
to  work  towards  ensuring  equitable  facilities  for  retirees  who  continue  research  or  other  academic 
support  work  after  their  regular  employment  ends.  Many  University  of  Toronto  faculty  and  librarians 
continue  to  serve  the  university  in  retirement,  and  their  achievements  make  a valuable  contribution  to 
this  great  university’s  reputation.  Educational  and  social  projects  are  also  on  our  agenda  for  the  future. 

Our  aim:  energetic  long-term  representation  of  retired 
faculty  and  librarians’  interests. 

RALUT  encourages  all  its  members  to  join  UTFA  and  participate  in  its  work;  at  its  founding  meeting 
members  strongly  supported  collaboration  between  the  two  organizations.  We  aim  to  cooperate  as 
much  as  possible  with  UTFA,  but  we  feel  the  need  for  an  additional  voice  on  this  campus  to  look  out 
for  our  interests. 

Created  in  February,  RALUT  already  has  over  350.  members.  The  bigger  we  are  the  more  influence 
we  will  have  to  serve  your  interests.  Find  out  about  usi  To  join  now,  contact: 

Charles  Meadow,  Secretary:  meadow@fis.utoronto.ca  416  366-9494  (Except  20  Apr  - 17  May) 

Ann  Schabas,  Treasurer:  e.schabas@sympatico.ca  416  928-3202  (Except  7 Apr  - 23  Apr) 

John  Hastings,  Executive  Committee:  j.hastings@utoronto.ca  416  921-0925  (Prior  to  1 June) 


or  write  us  at: 

RALUT,  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 

21  King’s  College  Circle 

Lll| 

Toronto  ON  M5S  3J3 

(vEu/T2  k.*v«F) 

The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

The  new  iMac 

“The  easy  way  to  rip,  mix  and  burn  your  own 
music  CDs,  make  movies  - and  surf  on.” 


iMac  Special  Edition 

600MHz,  128MB  Ram,  40GB,  15”  Display, 
Rage  Pro  128  Ultra,  56K,  CDRW,  Dual 
Channel  USB,  FireWire,  10/100  NIC 
-Graphite  - Flower  Power- 
Graphite  now  in  stock. 

$21 99.00 

Purchase  an  AppleCare  Warranty  with 
your  iMac  for  only  $100.00 

Sun  Blade  100 

“All  the  Power  of  Sun, 

All  the  Economy  of  a PC.” 

500MHz  UltraSPARC-1  le 
128MB  SDRAM 
15GB  harddrive 
PGX64  video 
FDD,  CD-ROM 
Solaris  8 
Educational 
Price  only 

$1,250.00 

Plus  Country  Kit 

$57. 10 

M Adobe  Acrobat  5.0 

• Quickly  develop  new  documents  from  an  Adobe 

PDF  file. 

• Create  interactive  forms  that  look  like  their  paper 
versions.  Link  the  forms  to  a Web  server,  so  that 
users  can  fill  them  in  and  digitally  sign  them  from 

their  Web  browser. 

• Easily  get  comments  from  multiple  reviewers.  Add 

electronic  comments  to  an  online  PDF  file. 

$90.00 

Educational  price 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Cottier  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1| 

J_  Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-796  

Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  romnuter ' 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  ; shop  £| 

Authorized  Reseller  www.campuscomputershop.com  w 

Apple,  the  Apple  logo.  Pawvbook.  Macintosh.  IBook.  IMac.  Studio  Ditpley  end  G4  are  registered  tradamarica  of  Apple  Computer  Inc 
PowerPC.  ThinkPad  are  trademarfca  at  Intarrutkrut  Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  Bcanee  therefrom.  Al  products  are 
sublet  to  ndtabflty.  Pricing  vekd  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only* 
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U ofT people  are  in  the  news  every  day.  The following  is  a samplingfrom  March. 

Canada’s  hidden  epidemic 

Imagine  if  there  were  a plane  crash  every  day.  People  would 
think  twice  before  stepping  into  one,  says  Professor  Kim  Vicente  of  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  engineering  in  an  investigative  report  broadcast  by  CIV’S 
WS.  Vicente  uses  this  analogy  to  illustrate  one  point:  the  aviation  industry  is 
25  years  ahead  of  hospitals  when  it  comes  to  safety.  “Research  shows  that  for 
every  medical  error  that  is  reported,  19  go  unreported.”  He  says  the  aviation 
industry  focuses  on  what’s  to  blame  rather  than  who’s  to  blame  so  there  is  less 
fear  of  reprisal  and  people  are  more  willing  to  come  forward  with  mistakes. 
Canadian  hospitals  are  incorporating  some  of  the  aviation  industry’s  error- 
reporting policies  but  Vicente  still  feels  that  they  have  to  make  more  changes 
— or  else  the  epidemic  in  Canada  will  remain  hidden. 

Is  there  life  on  Mars? 

Some  American  scientists  seem  to  think  so.  Findings  published 

in  early  March  claim  that  researchers  have  found  “compelling  evidence” 
that  life  did  exist  on  the  red  planet  3.5  billion  years  ago.  These  scientists 
argue  that  chains  of  crystal  embedded  in  a meteorite  found  in  the 
Antarctic  were  formed  by  biological  processes.  Scientists  agree  that  the 
meteorite  may  have  originated  from  Mars  because  the  gas  trapped  inside 
closely  resembles  samples  taken  from  the  planet  surface  by  unmanned  U.S. 
spacecraft  in  1976.  However,  Professor  Norm  Murray,  an  astrophysicist  at 
U of  T,  told  Maclean’s  the  findings  are  not  conclusive.  “It’s  possible  to 
imagine  them  being  formed  by  other  processes,”  Murray  said. 

Calling  all  nurses 

On  March  28,  CBC  turned  to  Professor  Donna  Wells,  associate 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Nursing,  to  find  an  answer  to  the  nursing  shortage. 
Wells  said  there  are  two  issues  confronting  hospitals:  fewer  nursing  applicants 
and  an  aging  population.  “Both  hospitals  and  the  academic  environment  need 
to  become  actively  involved  in  the  recruiting  process,”  she  told  the  reporter. 
Wells  explained  that  hospitals  are  exploring  ways  to  provide  tuition  to  sup- 
port nursing  students.  But  she  cautions  that  the  working  environment  for 
nurses  needs  to  be  improved  in  order  to  retain  students  after  they’ve  been 
recruited.  U of  T nursing  students  agreed  with  Wells’  comments.  “Although 
salaries  are  important  factors  in  determining  where  we  choose  to  pursue  our 
nursing  careers,  other  factors  such  as  sufficient  orientation,  availability  of 
senior  nursing  staff  support  and  a balanced  workload  are  equally  important,” 
Gurjit  Sangha  told  CBC. 

Compiled  by  Sue  Toye 


Hearing  Aids  Modelled  on  Flies? 


BY  SUE  TOYE 

IMAGINE  WALKING  INTO  A ROOM 
filled  with  people  talking  all  at 
once.  If  you  had  to  rely  on  a hear- 
ing aid,  chances  are  you  would  have 
a hard  time  singling  out  one  voice 
from  a crowd  — and  that  makes 
holding  a conversation  difficult. 
This  may  all  change  in  five  years 
with  the  help  of  the  unique  ear 
structure  of  a very  special  fly. 

In  a study  published  in  the  April  5 
issue  of  Nature , researchers  from 
University  of  Toronto  and  Cornell 
University  reported  that  Ormia 
ochracea,  a parasitic  fly  measuring  less 
than  one  centimetre  in  length,  can 
determine  the  direction  of  a sound 
within  a range  of  two  degrees  — a 
feat  previously  accomplished  by  only 
keen-eared  owls,  cats  and  humans. 

“Their  sense  of  hearing  is  remark- 
able because  their  ears  are  so  close 


together  that  directional  hearing 
would  be  impossible  in  any  other 
animal,”  said  Professor  Andrew 
Mason  of  zoology  in  the  Division  of 
Life  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough  and  lead 
author  of  the  study. 

Most  flies  have  no  sense  of  hear- 
ing at  all,  Mason  explained.  But  the 
Ormia  relies  on  a unique  set  of 
eardrums  that  are  located  behind  the 
head  to  locate  a chirping  cricket  up 
to  10  metres  away.  Females  use  their 
supersonic  hearing  to  locate  crickets, 
used  as  hosts  to  deposit  tiny  larvae. 

To  measure  Ormia's  ability  to  pin- 
point a sound  source,  Mason  and  his 
colleagues  tethered  flies  on  a spheri- 
cal treadmill  made  from  a ping- 
pong  ball.  The  ball  floated  on  a jet 
stream  of  air  to  reduce  friction  so 
that  the  flies’  walking  movements 
were  translated  into  rotations  of  the 
ball.  When  researchers  played 


artificial  cricket  sounds  from  various 
locations  using  a movable  speaker, 
the  flies  walked  towards  the  sound 
and  the  computer  recorded  their 
path.  They  found  that  the  flies  could 
detect  changes  in  sound-source 
location  smaller  than  two  degrees. 
“Even  humans  trying  to  detect  who 
is  speaking  in  a crowded  room 
can’t  do  better  than  that,”  Mason 
noted.  See  www.scar.utoronto.ca/ 
~amason/movie/flyball2.mpg  for  a 
demonstration. 

The  flies’  unique  mechanism  of 
directional  hearing  has  inspired  a 
new  generation  of  hearing  aid  tech- 
nology and  nanoscale  microphones. 
Miniature  listening  devices  based 
on  the  Ormia  ear  are  under  devel- 
opment at  several  industrial  and 
engineering  labs  in  the  U.S.  which 
may  lead  to  directional  hearing  aids 
that  are  smaller,  simpler  and  cheaper 
than  currently  available  devices. 


High  Energy  Costs  Hit  University 

BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 


Record  oil  prices  are 
forcing  U of  T’s  energy  costs 
to  skyrocket  — and  it  won’t  be  long 
before  the  electricity  bill  starts 
shooting  up  as  well.  But  an  innova- 
tive and  more  environmentally 
efficient  heating  project  will  help 
contain  some  of  those  costs. 

“A  couple  of  years  ago  our  budget 
for  gas  was  roughly  $3  million  a 
year,”  said  Bruce  Dodds,  director  of 
utilities  and  property  management. 
“Our  budget  request  for  next  year 
has  increased  by  $4  million  and  we 
just  heard  that  an  eight  per  cent 
increase  from  Ontario  Power 
Generation  is  coming  up  which  will 
affect  our  electricity  costs.” 

Electricity  prices  have  been  very 
stable  over  the  last  few  years,  he 
added,  but  with  the  deregulation  of 


Ontario  Hydro  and  the  energy 
crisis  now  affecting  a deregulated 
California  market,  “we’re  not  sure 
what’s  going  to  happen.” 

One  new  weapon  in  the  battle  to 
contain  rising  energy  costs  is  the 
implementation  of  the  largest  direct 
contact  heat-recovery  unit  in  the 
country.  Savings  are  estimated  at  a 
cool  $900,000  a year. 

At  the  centre  of  this  groundbreak- 
ing system  is  a tall  tower  adjacent  to 
the  campus  steam  plant  on  the  St. 
George  campus.  Exhaust  gases  that 
are  normally  released  through  a 
chimney  are  instead  diverted  up 
through  the  tower  at  the  same  time 
that  water  is  sprayed  down.  This 
warms  the  water  and  condenses  the 
moisture  out  of  the  exhaust  gases, 
taking  additional  heat  out  of  it. 

The  exhaust  gases  are  then  direct- 
ed back  up  the  chimney.  Water  that 


is  heated  through  this  process  to  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  Celcius  is 
then  pumped  through  a series  of 
underground  pipes  to  a number  of 
buildings  including  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  and  the  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
Here,  it  is  used  to  heat  air  for  ven- 
tilation purposes  and  water  for 
domestic  purposes. 

“Not  only  are  we  saving  money  on 
our  heating  bills,”  Dodds  explained, 
“but  were  burning  a reduced  amount 
of  gas,  which  means  were  producing 
less  greenhouse  gases.” 

In  fact,  the  university,  which  pro- 
duces 70,000  metric  tons  of  greenhouse 
gas  pollution  a year,  will  reduce  this 
output  by  7,000  metric  tons  annually. 

The  project  was  supported  in  part 
by  a $170,000  grant  from  Enbridge 
Consumers  Gas  company  and  a 
federal  research  grant. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Woodsworth  College 


presents 

The  Hermitage 
Exhibit  Lecture 
and  Tour 

*v>  , ***** 

Sunday  May  13,  2001 

at  the  Education  Theatre,  AGO 
Tickets  are  $25.00,  $10.00  for  students 


Coffee  and  refreshments  will  be  served  at  9:30  a.m. 
followed  by  the  lecture  at  10  a.m.  and  tour  at  11  a.m. 

treasures  from  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Russia:  Rubens  and  His  Age  - features 
a breathtaking  array  of  Old  Master  paintings,  drawings  and  decorative  arts 
that  form  the  cornerstone  of  the  Hermitage's  unrivalled  collections. 

The  Lecture  and  Tour  will  be  given  by  Christina  Corsiglia,  Curator  of  the 
Decorative  Arts  aspect  of  the  Hermitage  Exhibition,  Curator  of  European  Art 
at  the  AGO,  and  Professor  at  the  National  Design  Museum  in  New  York  City. 
Space  is  limited,  so  call  today  for  your  tickets! 


HART  HOUSE 


UNIVERSITYOFTORONTO  Committee 

I, 


Enjoy  a pre-concert  brunch  in  the 
GALLERY  GRILL 

Call  416-978-2445  for  reservations 


For  more  information,  or  to  purchase  tickets,  please  contact 
Stephanie  Woodside  at  Woodsworth  College  416-978-5301. 


FREE  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
416-978-5362  for  more  information 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 


WHY  THE  UT/HSC  GRIEVANCE  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU 

The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  is  engaged  in  expensive  and  public  litigation 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  administration  over  serious  alleged  violations  of  the  rights  of 
the  Association  (i.e.  all  members)  and  specifically  of  Professors  Chan,  Dick,  Durie,  Gallie 
and  Olivieri  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  At  stake  in  these  cases  are  the  rights  of  faculty  to 
academic  freedom,  to  protection  from  harassment  in  the  workplace,  and  to  freedom  from 
retribution  for  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  grievances  are  now  before  the 
Grievance  Review  Panel  (GRP).  The  purpose  of  this  open  letter  is  to  explain  why  this  liti- 
gation matters  so  much  to  UTFA  and  why  it  should  matter  to  you  as  a member  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  community. 

Is  it  complicated?  At  the  March  8,  2001  meeting  of  Governing  Council,  President 
Birgeneau  said  that  these  grievances  are  “complicated.”  He  has  a point.  Grievances  involv- 
ing five  professors  and  the  Association  about  contracts  with  drug  companies,  signed  by  aca- 
demic clinicians  in  university-affiliated  teaching  hospitals,  to  do  research  on  rare  life-threat- 
ening diseases  affecting  particular  sub-populations  of  children  and  adolescents  are  some- 
what complicated.  But  the  complications  have  been  exaggerated  by  news  reports  that  con- 
strue the  story  as  merely  a “scientific  dispute”  over  the  meaning  of  clinical  and  statistical 
evidence.  There  are  times  when  it  all  seems  a bit  remote  from  the  experience  of  the  average 
academic.  But  is  the  matter  really  all  that  complicated  and  remote? 

Ifs  really  quite  simple  and  closer  to  home.  When  Dr.  Nancy  Olivieri  wished  to  disclose  to 
her  patients  and  to  publish  her  findings  that  the  drug  on  which  she  was  doing  research 
might  be  ineffective  for  some  of  the  young  people  it  was  intended  to  treat,  she  alleges  she 
was  threatened  by  lawsuits  from  the  drug  company,  and  that  her  clinical  trials  were  termi- 
nated. One  of  the  serious  complaints  alleged  against  the  University  is  that,  in  these  critical 
circumstances,  it  failed  to  act  to  protect  her  and  her  academic  freedom.  Other  serious  alle- 
gations are  raised  in  the  case  by  UTFA  about  the  Administration’s  motivation  in  not  ade- 
quately supporting  Dr.  Olivieri  because  of  the  University’s  ongoing  efforts  to  raise  funds 
from  the  drug  company. 

The  events  chronicled  in  UTFA’s  grievances  are  often  compared  to  the  Crowe  case,  reputed 
to  be  the  most  important  test  of  Academic  Freedom  in  Canadian  history.  In  that  case,  the 
administration  at  United  College  fired  a professor  who  had  criticized  the  administration. 
Five  other  professors  resigned  in  support  of  Professor  Crowe.  In  the  current  case,  when  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  Olivieri  matter  became  very  intense  (later  including  demands 
for  an  independent  public  inquiry),  it  is  alleged  that  Dr.  Olivieri  was  harassed,  discriminat- 
ed against,  and  removed  from  a key  position.  It  is  also  alleged  that  her  colleagues,  who 
actively  and  vociferously  supported  her,  were  also  harassed  and  adversely  affected  because  of 
their  support  for  her  and  for  an  independent  inquiry. 

Despite  making  public  statements  that  clinical  professors  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  any  other  professor,  the  University  of  Toronto  administration  allegedly  has  failed  in  its 
duty  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  grievors  in  this  case.  Moreover,  the  HSC, 
which  is  contractually  tied  to  the  University,  has  refused  to  provide  relevant  documents  to 
the  GRP,  and  by  so  doing  has  been,  in  the  words  of  UTFA’s  lawyer  Michael  Mitchell,  “con- 
temptuous of  the  university,  the  formal  grievance  process  and  the  public’s  right  to  know.” 

EFFORTS  AT  SETTLEMENT 

Has  UTFA  tried  to  settle  this  case?  YES.  We  have  always  been,  and  continue  to  be,  open  to 
settlement  and  moving  forward  constructively.  One  month  after  the  HSC  removed  Dr. 
Olivieri  as  a program  head,  and  after  the  intervention  by  leading  world-class  medical  aca- 
demics on  her  behalf,  Dr.  Olivieri  signed  an  agreement  in  January  1999  with  the  HSC  that 
was  supposed  to  create  a fresh  start.  It  is  alleged  in  the  grievance,  however,  the  HSC  and 
some  of  its  officials  who  hold  dual  hospital/university  positions,  began  to  violate  the  agree- 
ment. A hostile  atmosphere,  inimical  to  academic  freedom,  pervaded  the  HSC.  Vicious 
anonymous  mail  was  sent  by  a faculty  member  directed  at  Dr.  Olivieri  and  her  colleagues 
because  of  their  actions  in  this  matter.  When  the  perpetrator,  after  months  of  lying  and 
denial,  was  discovered  conclusively  by  the  grievors,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Administration 
failed  to  deal  with  the  misconduct  appropriately,  sending  all  the  wrong  messages  about  the 
core  values  of  the  University. 

UTFA  informed  the  University  administration  about  the  problems  with  the  January  1999 
agreement  and  has  worked  tirelessly  to  get  another  settlement  that  would  include  clear  pro- 
vision for  the  implementation  of  the  University’s  extant  procedures  for  administrative 
accountability,  resolution  of  the  structural  issues  in  the  affiliation  agreement  with  HSC,  and 
the  resolution  of  individual  issues  affecting  the  individual  grievors.  When  President 
Birgeneau  arrived  on  campus,  UTFA  highlighted  the  important  issues  at  stake  and  offered 
to  brief  him  fully  on  the  cases.  UTFA  also  offered  to  meet  formally  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  grievances  before  reaching  the  hearing  stage  at  the  GRP.  UTFA’s  aim  was  to 
save  the  cost  of  expensive  hearings.  UTFA’s  offers  have  so  far  been  rejected. 

Until  recently,  UTFA  maintained  relative  silence  in  public  about  the  cases,  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  facilitate  a settlement.  This  silence  did  not  accomplish  our  goal  and  has  led 
some  to  believe  that  the  cases  had  been  solved.  While  we  were  maintaining  silence,  many 
questions  came  our  way.  We  are  now  answering  them  in  a public  forum. 

BUT  SHE  SIGNED  A CONTRACT  DIDN’T  SHE? 

YES,  Dr.  Olivieri,  on  the  advice  of  a senior  colleague,  signed  a contract  with  the  drug  com- 
pany that  was  consistent  with  University  policy.  That  contract,  and  the  policy  that  lay 
behind  it,  were  wrong.  This  became  immediately  apparent  when  Dr.  Olivieri  was  threat- 
ened with  legal  action  if  patients  and  others  were  advised  of  the  results  of  the  research. 


Arguably,  the  contract  was  also  illegal  because  it  was  contrary  to  public  policy.  But,  at  this 
critical  juncture  UTFA  alleges  that  the  University  failed  utterly  in  its  duty  to  act  to  protect 
Dr.  Olivieri,  her  academic  freedom,  the  academic  freedom  of  all  of  us,  and  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  public  which  we  in  the  University  have  the  duty  to  uphold. 

In  the  autumn  of  1998,  the  U ofT  administration  told  UTFA  that  such  a contract  could 
not  have  been  signed  at  U of  T.  They  were  wrong.  UTFA  has  heard  that  there  are  other 
contracts,  in  the  Medical  and  other  Faculties,  that  are  just  as  egregious  as  the  one  that  Dr. 
Olivieri  was  advised  to  sign.  We  have  been  told  that  researchers  are  fearful  of  coming  for- 
ward because  they  are  in  such  need  of  research  funds. 

ISNTTHIS  JUST  A SCIENTIFIC  DISPUTE? 

NO.  The  scientific  issues  are  not  what  UTFA,  the  University,  or  GPR  are  dealing  with. 

Our  job  is  not  to  adjudicate  science  but  to  protect  the  freedom  of  scientific  research.  The 
University  administration  and  the  Faculty  Association  are  in  dispute  about  whether  that 
freedom  has  been  violated,  and  the  GRP  will  have  to  decide  the  issue.  The  GRP  will  also 
have  to  decide  if  the  administration’s  actions  were  tainted  by  the  desire  to  raise  funds  from 
the  research  sponsors.  Our  dispute  is  about  defending  academic  freedom,  now  and  in  the 
future,  as  researchers  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  corporate  sponsorship. 

WHY  IS  THIS  AN  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  ISSUE? 

Academic  freedom  includes  the  freedom  to  publish  “without  reference  to  prescribed  doc- 
trine as  well  as  the  right  to  criticize  the  University  and  society  at  large.”  That  includes  the 
right  to  criticize  hospitals  and  pharmaceutical  companies,  as  well  as  any  other  institution  or 
corporation,  without  fear  of  reprisal  or  harassment. 

UTFA  is  duty-bound  to  protect  the  academic  freedom  of  professors,  and  the  clinicians  are 
professors.  If  their  academic  freedom  is  not  protected  vigorously  by  UTFA,  and  if  the 
University  itself  is  faint  of  heart  in  doing  so,  then  faculty  members  in  hospitals,  research 
institutes,  and  other  affiliated  units  do  NOT  have  academic  freedom.  If  their  academic 
freedom  can  be  violated  by  the  University  or  its  agents,  then  so  can  yours. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO?  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN  IS  AN 
AUTONOMOUS  CORPORATION,  ISNT  IT? 

YES,  the  HSC  is  an  organization  with  its  own  Board  of  Directors,  its  own  budget,  its  own 
mission  and  its  own  history.  BUT,  the  HSC  is  linked  to  the  University  through  its  affilia 
tion  agreement  and  this  contract  binds  the  two  institutions.  The  affiliation  agreement  not 
only  commits  the  U ofT  and  the  HSC  to  working  together  and  respecting  each  others 
policies  but  also  commits  the  two  institutions  to  joint  staff  appointments  including  critical 
leadership  positions,  and  many  other  critical  areas  of  joint  and  co-operative  endeavor. 

For  example,  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  (an  academic  department  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine)  is  also  the  Chief  of  Pediatrics  (clinical  appointment)  in  the  HSC.  The 
Chair  is  accountable  to  the  University,  first  to  the  Dean  of  Medicine,  and  then  to  the  Provost. 

As  reported  in  the  media,  the  HSC  is  refusing  to  produce  documents  under  subpoena  to 
the  GRP.  If  the  HSC  can  legally  refuse  to  produce  documents  to  the  GRP,  then  the  GRP  s 
effective  functioning  is  totally  undermined  and  the  legal  rights  of  all  faculty  members  under 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  at  this  University  are  jeopardized. 

So,  an  academic  health  science  centre  which  is  legally  bound  to  respect  the  University’s 
policies  and  procedures  is  flouting  that  obligation  and  our  administration  is  taking  no  effec- 
tive action.  Bluntly  put,  the  administration  is  not  effectively  enforcing  either  its  own  poli- 
cies or  the  contracts  that  would  protect  academic  freedom,  without  which  a university  is  not 
truly  a university. 

WHAT  DOES  UTFA  WANT? 

• UTFA  wants  the  University  administration  to  meet  its  duty  to  protect  academic  freedom 
and  all  of  the  policies  which  allow  teaching  and  research  to  flourish  in  an  environment  free 
of  harassment  and  retribution  for  the  exercise  of  faculty’s  rights  and  privileges. 

• UTFA  wants  the  entire  University  community  to  understand  that  if  these  rights  can  be 
abridged  in  one  Faculty,  they  can  and  will  be,  abridged  in  any  Faculty. 

• UTFA  wants  everyone-employees,  students,  alumni  or  supporters  of  the  University-to 
understand  that  the  University  is  a unique,  precious  and  fragile  environment  which  we  must 
all  work  to  protect. 

• UTFA  believes  it  is  improper  for  corporate  funders  to  be  able  to  threaten  to  sue  faculty 
for  making  their  research  public  and  for  attempting  to  inform  patients  and  relevant  agencies 
of  the  results  of  their  research. 

• UTFA  believes  that  the- integrity  of  this  institution  should  not  be  compromised  in  the 
pursuit  of  capital  and  corporate  funding. 

• UTFA  believes  that  the  University  administration  must  not  engage  in  or  sanction  harass- 
ment of  faculty  members  who  insist  on  speaking  out  in  defense  of  academic  freedom  and  in 
defense  of  their  colleagues. 

• UTFA  believes  that  the  University  administration  must  adequately  protect  faculty  from 
harassment  initiated  by  other  faculty,  and  specifically  when  that  harassment  is  brought 
to  their  attention  and  discovered,  must  act  decisively  in  defense  of  the  University  s 
fundamental  values. 

Rhonda  Love  Allison  Hudgins 

President  Semor  Counsel 

UTFA  UTFA 
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In  Memoriam  • 

The  Lady,  The  Editor,  Margaret  MacAulay 


Margaret  MacAulay,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Magazine  and  the  U of  T National 
Report  and  until  the  end  of  July 
1988,  copy  editor  of  The  Bulletin, 
was  a staff  member  for  26  years.  She 
died  of  cancer  at  the  Grace  Hospital 
March  25  at  the  age  of  66.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt from  an  appreci- 
ation by  Rex  Southgate,  delivered  at  a 
memorial  service  at  St.  Thomas's 
Church  March  28: 

WE  ARE  HERE  TODAY  TO 
remember  a unique  woman,  a 
most  remarkable  woman.  I think  I 
can  say  now  — without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction — a formidable  woman,  a 
formidable  lady. 

Names.  Margaret  — you  can  do 
a lot  of  things  with  that  name  — 
but  few  dared!  Peggy,  Meg, 
Maggie,  Marg.  Mugs  was  allowed 
to  the  sufficiently  intimate.  Pity 


those  who  failed  to  capitalize  the 
“a”  in  MacAulay.  They  were  stared 
into  outer  space.  It  was  “Miss 
MacAulay,”  thank  you  very  much. 
And  never  “ms.,  don’t  you  know.” 
Entering  the  Grace  Hospital,  in  a 
very  parlous  state  indeed,  she  was 
asked  her  name.  Response:  “Miss 
MacAulay.”  — “No  dear,  I think  we 
use  first  names  here.”  Response: 
(barely  audible)  “I  was  afraid  of 
that.”  Form  counts  for  ladies. 

A precisionist,  a grammarian,  a 
fierce  punctuater  and  a ruthless  edi- 
tor and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  Margaret.  Were  you 
getting  through  to  her?  (Did  she 
listen  to  a word  you  said?)  Dare  you 
interrupt  the  flow?  It  was  one  of 
Margaret’s  charms  that  you  fre- 
quently didn’t  know  what  she  was 
talking  about.  You  had  to  know  the 
code.  Could  she  get  from  the  Bull 
to  Raj’s,  Gee’s,  the  Shoppers  Drug 


and  the  Grog  Shop  yet  get  back  to 
Wash.  Ave.  in  time  to  test  the  china 
choppers  on  her  only  source  of  ani- 
mal fat  or  (breath)  should  she  use 
the  Method  to  wash  her  smalls? 
always  remembering  that  one  size 
fits  all  and  bless  your  little  white 
cotton  socks,  thank  you  very  much 
kiddos!  Margaret  had  a dialect  all 


her  own  — sort  of  decayed  P.G. 
Wodehouse.  I treasure  it.  Will  we 
ever  hear  the  like  again?  Sadly,  no. 

Formidable  indeed.  Was  she 
odd?  Was  she  different?  She’d  be 
furious  if  you  didn’t  think  so.  A 
contrarian?  By  nature.  Opinion- 
ated? Perhaps  a touch.  Fierce?  Oh 
yes,  but  underneath  quite  a softy. 
Independent?  To  the  point  of  lone- 
liness. Her  way  or  no  way.  A con- 
tradiction. Dorothy  Sayers  and 
Dizzy  Dean.  Oddball  and  lady. 
Somewhere  in  this  opposition  lies 
the  essence  of  Margaret.  Loyal?  To 
a fault.  Patient?  Her  tireless  work 
with  children,  teaching  Pamela 
Allen  both  to  type  and  play  the 
piano.  A worker?  One  the  world 
will  miss.  Type  — a treat  to  watch. 
Knit.  Bake  pies.  And  paint.  A private 
person,  self-reliant,  she  lived  within 
herself  except  for  the  CBC  and 
Sea-jert.  (Hands  up  those  who  can 


identify  CJRT?)  Punctilious  in 
social  matters,  I’m  sure  she  secretly 
mourned  the  passing  of  calling 
cards  and  white  gloves.... 

Well,  kiddos,  Margaret  has  gone. 
She  has  broken  the  code  on  the 
ultimate  cryptic,  solved  the  last 
mystery  and  filled  in  the  great 
crossword  in  the  sky.  Margaret  was 
nowhere  more  formidable  than  in 
facing  her  final  illness.  Never  a 
complaint,  no  tears,  no  whining, 
she  had  high  standards  and  wasn’t 
going  to  let  them  slip  for  any  mere 
disease.  I was  in  awe  of  both  her 
courage  and  awful  loneliness. 

Many  of  you  must  be  surprised 
to  be  in  church  today.  Margaret 
couldn’t  look  at  hobbles  or  stand 
fences  so  she  was  rarely  in  church. 
But  you  are  here  today  — and 
where  is  she?  Margaret  is  not  here. 
Do  I hear  a throaty  chuckle  moving 
in  to  a loose  guffaw?  Do  I see  a nose 
wrinkled  in  disdain  or  inquiry,  glass- 
es pushed  up  tight,  tilting  her  head 
back  so  as  to  stare  us  down,  wonder- 
ing at  all  this  fuss?  Margaret:  “What 
a hoot,  don’t  I tell  you.” 

University 

Appeals 

Judgment 

UOF  T WILL  APPEAL  AN 
Ontario  court  decision  that 
university  lawyers  say  sets  a dan- 
gerous precedent  on  the  universi- 
ty’s right  to  govern  its  own  affairs. 

At  a special  Governing  Council 
meeting  March  27,  the  university’s 
legal  counsel  Tim  Pinos  told  gov- 
ernors that  the  university  must  be 
allowed  to  defend  its  autonomy. 
The  appeal  stems  from  an  Ontario 
Superior  Court  ruling  that  ordered 
that  the  university  allow  part-time 
undergraduate  student  Chris 
Ramsaroop  to  run  in  the  March 
Governing  Council  elections. 
Ramsaroop  was  deemed  ineligible 
to  run  because  he  didn’t  meet  U ofT’s 
election  guidelines,  which  require 
students  seeking  office  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  constituency  they 
wish  to  represent  at  the  start  of  the 
nomination  period. 

The  issue  is  not  about  accepting 
an  individual  student’s  ability  to 
run  for  election,  said  Pinos.  Rather, 
a broader  issue  is  at  stake:  How  a 
judge’s  ruling  could  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  Governing  Council  and 
the  university  to  make  decisions 
that  affect  internal  policies  and 
procedures.  Ramsaroop  filed  suit 
against  the  university,  claiming  that 
the  election  guideline  contradicted 
the  University  of  Toronto  Act.  The 
court  concurred  with  Ramsaroop’s 
argument  and  ruled  in  his  favour. 

Pinos  said  that  the  time 
frame  for  the  appeal  process 
could  be  a month  or  more. 
Meanwhile,  the  elections  com- 
mittee of  the  University  Affairs 
Board  will  review  election  policies 
and  procedures. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Students,  Teaching  Staff,  Administrative  Staff  and  Alumni 
Co-opted  Members  for  Boards  and  Committees 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following  co-opted  (non-Governing  Council)  memberships.  The  number  of  places  varies 
from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  committee  selections  of  members  of  the  Governing  Council. 

Academic  Board 

, 12  students  . „ 

• 4 full-time  undergraduates  - Arts  and  Science 

• 2 full-time  undergraduates  - professional  faculties 

• 3 part-time  undergraduates 

• 3 graduate  students 
3 administrative  staff 

3 representatives  of  the  alumni 

(Co-opted  teaching  staff  places  have  been  filled  by  election) 

The  number  of  seats  actually  available  for  each  constituency  on  the  following  two  bodies  will  not  be  known  until  the 
committee  assignments  of  members  of  Governing  Council  are  determined. 

University  Affairs  Board 

• 3 administrative  staff 

• 1 representative  of  the  alumni 

• 4 students 

• 2 teaching  staff 

Audit  Committee 

• 1 administrative  staff  member  in  financial  administration 

• 1 or  2 alumni  or  lay  members  in  accounting,  business  or  law 

• 1 teaching  staff  member  with  expertise  in  accounting 

Business  Board 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 

Places  on  the  Business  Board  and  the  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees  are 
usually  filled  by  members  of  the  Governing  Council  or  by  individuals  external 
to  the  University  appointed  by  a different  process.  Places  have,  however, 
been  available  in  some  years. 

Persons  may  be  nominated  or  they  may  present  themselves  as  candidates.  All  nominees  should  submit  a letter  including  an 
indication  of  agreement  to  serve  if  selected,  an  indication  of  the  committees  or  boards  in  which  the  nominee  is  interested,  a brief 
resume  and,  in  the  case  of  student  nominees,  his/her  student  number,  year,  full-  or  part-time  status  expected  for  the  2001-02 
academic  year,  faculty  or  college  (if  applicable),  telephone  number,  email  address  and  an  address  valid  till  the  end  of  June. 
Please  note  that  full-time  and  part-time  student  nominees  must  be  registered  as  full-  or  part-time  students  in  2001-02  in  order 
to  serve.  In  the  case  of  student  nominees  for  seats  on  the  Academic  Board,  candidates  are  required  to  submit  a “campaign” 
statement  of  not  more  than  100  words.  This  can,  of  course,  be  part  of  their  letter. 

For  the  Business  Board  and  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees,  and  for  the  faculty  and  staff  seats  on  the  Audit  Committee,  please 
submit  only  your  name,  address,  telephone  number  and  constituency.  You  will  be  notified  if  places  are  available  and  invited  at  that 
time  to  submit  biographical  information. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 

Ms  Susan  Girard 
Governing  Council  Secretariat 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto 
978-8428 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  Boards  and  Committees  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University.  Nominations  are,  there- 
fore, encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


Deadline  for  nominations: 

Thursday,  April  19th,  2001 
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^ FITNESS  APPRAISERS  1 

A ST.  GEORGE/BLOOR  - JANE/BLOOR  - LAWRENCE  EAST  ijj 

^ (416)  337-2671  \ 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 
YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


w Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  1 00%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

wTo  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671. 


DENTIST 

DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH 
(416)  923-3386 


25  CHARLES  ST.  W. 
TORONTO.  ONT.,  M4Y  2R4 

• Quality  Dental  Care 

• Convenient  hours  & location 

• Master  Card  & Visa  Accepted 


Physics  and  Computer 

(and  make  your  big  brain  even  bigger) 


*Ticket  prices  are  the  sale  prices.  Some  out  of  stock  titles  can  be  re-ordered  at  the  Special  Orders 
Desk  until  May  25th,  2001.  Re-order  quantities  may  be  limited  at  Springer  Verlag. 


March  19th  - 


Springer 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 

214  College  St.,  Toronto 
(416)  978-7907  for  more  information 


and  online:  www.uoftbookstore.com 


Palliative  Care 
Chair  Bridges  “High 
Tech,  High  Touch” 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

The  best  and  most  effective 

end-of-Life  care  starts  at  birth 
and  continues  throughout  the 
lifespan,  says  the  inaugural  holder 
of  the  Rose  Family  Chair  in 
Supportive  Care  at  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

When  Dr.  Alex  Jadad,  a profes- 
sor in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
speaks  about  palliative  care,  it’s  all 
about  hope  and  life,  not  disease  and 
death.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  before  he  accepted  his  new 
position  he  suggested  changing  the 
name  of  the  chair  from  palliative 
medicine  to  supportive  care. 


impressed  by  his  credentials. 

At  just  37,  Jadad  has  accom- 
plished more  than  many  health 
professionals  twice  his  age.  He 
completed  his  medical  degree  in 
his  native  Colombia,  published  his 
first  book  at  25  and  then  moved  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
he  received  a doctorate  on  the 
treatment  of  acute,  chronic  and 
cancer  pain.  Considered  a leading 
authority  on  pain  control,  pallia- 
tive care,  evidence-based  decision 
making,  health  informatics  and 
people-centred  research,  Jadad  has 
challenged  current  practice  in 
these  areas  and  contributed  his 
own  innovative  research.  Among 
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“We  are  facing  the  need  for  sup- 
port all  our  lives,”  said  Jadad,  also  a 
senior  scientist  at  the  University 
Health  Network.  “If  you  are 
healthy  you  want  to  continue  to  be 
healthy.  If  you  are  ill  you  are  very 
vulnerable  and  in  the  current  sys- 
tem you  are  quite  alone.  So  for  me 
supportive  care  is  a broad  term  that 
has  a very  strong  element  of  pallia- 
tive care  because  when  people  are 
dying  it’s  a time  in  their  lives  when 
they  need  a tremendous  amount  of 
support,  and  they’re  not  getting  it 
now.” 

Barrie  Rose,  whose  family’s 
major  donation  created  the 
endowed  chair,  shares  Jadad’s  dedi- 
cation to  high-quality  care  at  the 
end  of  life.  His  interest  in  improv- 
ing palliative  medicine  comes  from 
his  own  experience  with  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  from  cancer  12 
years  ago.  When  she  became  termi- 
nally ill,  Rose,  chair  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  Androcan  Inc., 
asked  for  support  from  her  doctors 
and  received  little  or  none. 

“I  did  get  support  from  Interlink, 
an  organization  that  provides  help 
from  caring  oncology  nurses  but  I 
suddenly  realized  there  was  a real 
need  that  wasn’t  being  met  in  many 
cases.  So  I started  on  this  odyssey 
to  make  palliative  care  available  to 
everyone  who  needs  it,”  Rose  said. 
“Patients  and  families  facing  termi- 
nal illnesses  should  have  access  to 
physicians  who  can  and  will  pro- 
vide the  information,  advocacy  and 
assistance  people  need  at  the  end  of 
their  lives.” 

After  his  experience  with  his 
wife  Rose,  he  helped  fund  various 
initiatives  in  end-of-life  care  that 
ultimately  led  him  to  establish  the 
chair  in  supportive  care  at  U of  T. 
He  said  he  and  his  current  wife 
Carol  are  excited  to  have  Jadad  as 
the  first  chair  holder  and  are 


his  many  honours,  Jadad  received 
Health  Canada’s  National  Health 
Research  Scholars  Award,  the 
Ontario  Premier’s  Research 
Excellence  Award  and  a Top  40 
Under  40  award  for  outstanding 
young  Canadians  in  various 
fields. 

Jadad  says  his  ultimate  goal  is 
to  contribute  to  efforts  to  help 
transform,  or  even  replace,  the 
current  “repair  shop”  model  of 
health  care  with  “a  model  that 
enables  the  system  to  be  a true 
travel  companion  for  people 
throughout  life.”  In  this 
approach,  people  know  how  to 
get  their  health  needs  met  before 
they  reach  the  end  of  their  lives 
and  physicians  are  educated  about 
the  best  ways  to  meet  those 
needs. 

Technology  is  an  important  part 
of  this  vision,  he  explained,  because 
it  has  the  potential  to  create  an 
accessible,  responsive  system  that 
both  maintains  wellness  and  treats 
sickness.  Jadad,  also  the  director  of 
the  Program  in  eHealth  Innovation 
at  U of  T and  the  University 
Health  Network,  said  he  sees 
technology  as  a way  to  enhance,  not 
replace,  supportive  care.  “One  of 
my  greatest  challenges  is  to  find 
ways  to  bridge  the  high  tech  with 
the  high  touch.” 

The  Rose  Family  Chair  in 
Supportive  Care  is  just  the  latest 
addition  to  a growing  number  of 
initiatives  that  have  made  U of  T a 
leader  in  palliative  medicine  and 
supportive  care  research.  Jadad  will 
work  in  collaboration  with  the  W. 
Gifford  Jones  Professor  in  Pain 
Control  and  Palliative  Care,  the  Ian 
Anderson  Continuing  Education 
Program  in  End-of-Life  Care  and 
the  Improving  End-of-Life  Care 
Project  at  the  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics. 
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CIUT  GOVERNING 
STRUCTURE  NOT 
MORE  BALANCED 

As  The  Bulletin  reported,  the 
CRTC  did  renew  CIUT-FM’s 
broadcast  licence  (CRTC  Gives 
Thumbs  Up  to  CIUT,  Feb.  12). 
Though  the  term  of  less  than 
the  seven  years  requested  indicates 
only  one  thumb  raised,  it  does  sig- 
nal approval  of  the  new  regime. 
This  is  not  surprising,  given  the 
commission’s  interim  approval  a 
year  ago  of  the  university’s  and 
SAC’s  takeover  of  the  station. 

But  it’s  not  true  that  the  new 
governing  structure  is  more  bal- 
anced between  campus  and  com- 
munity. It  has  that  facade,  as  the 
article  outlined,  but  reality  differs. 

Key  are  the  three  “community 
representatives”  on  the  board  of 
directors.  The  new  bylaw  gives  veto 
power  over  their  appointments  to 


SAC  by  requiring  approval  at  a 
CIUT  “annual  general  meeting”  at 
which  SAC  directors  comprise  the 
overwhelming  majority.  This  leaves 
only  two  CIUT  directors  whose 
appointments  are  not  controlled  by 
the  campus:  elected  volunteers  (who 
may  in  fact  be  from  the  campus). 

Furthermore,  the  new  regime 
has  abolished  community  member- 
ship in  the  station,  blocking  even  a 
modicum  of  accountability  to  the 
community  that  loyally  supported 
CIUT  for  more  than  a decade. 

Democracy  was  apparently  not 
considered  by  the  CRTC,  nor  is  it 
evident  in  the  new  regime.  Current 
volunteer  and  community  directors 
were  appointed,  not  elected,  and 
no  election  is  being  held  (to  my 
knowledge)  for  the  three  student 
reps  along  with  the  current  SAC 
elections,  as  the  CIUT  bylaw 
provides.  And  a second  university 


director,  though  expected  to  come 
from  faculty,  is  another  presidential 
appointee  rather  than  a democratic 
choice  of  faculty  members. 

Of  the  “131  interventions  fully 
supporting  CIUT’s  licence  renew- 
al,” most  merely  told  the  CRTC 
they  liked  a particular  show  or  the 
station  in  general  (which  is  what 
CIUT  urged  programmers  and 
listeners  to  say).  Fewer  than  two 
dozen  interventions,  by  my  count, 
explicitly  endorsed  the  new  regime 
or  the  university  takeover  of  the 
former  campus/community  station. 

These  were  roughly  balanced  by 
the  18  interventions  you  mention 
(plus  more  than  20  previous  com- 
plaints to  the  CRTC  that,  curious- 
ly, are  not  on  public  record  at  its 
Toronto  office).  Rather  than  whine 
about  Canadian  content,  play  lists 
and  logger  tapes  — the  CRTC  s 
professed  concerns  — these 


interventions  argued  against  com- 
mercialization and  for  democracy, 
accountability  and  due  process  at 
what  ought  to  be  a cherished 
medium  serving  constituencies  on 
and  off  campus. 

Eric  Mills 

Former  CIUT  programmer 

Truth,  not  promotion 

OF  IDEOLOGY,  IS  A 
UNIVERSITY’S  MISSION 

The  decision  by  Concordia 
University  and  its  sister  institution 
in  New  Brunswick  to  allow  deferral 
of  exams  so  that  students  may  par- 
ticipate in  protests  at  the  Quebec 
Summit  of  the  Americas  is  an 
example  of  the  muddled  thinking 
often  displayed  by  academic 
administrators.  It  sets  a terrible 
precedent;  for  example,  would  these 
same  administrators  accommodate 
those  wishing  to  attend  an  anti- 
abortion rally?  But  the  University 
of  Toronto  cannot  congratulate 
itself  as  being  free  of  such  stupidity. 

For  example,  we  are  about  to 
continue  our  annual  waste  of  time 
and  money  on  Take  Our  Daughters 
to  Work  Day.  The  organizers  of 
this  feminist  social  engineering 
exercise  ignore  mounting  evidence 
that  it  is  boys  who  tend  to  be  dis- 
advantaged by  our  educational  sys- 
tem and  thus  more  likely  than  girls 
to  need  indoctrination  in  the  value 
of  education. 

We  waste  resources  promoting 
multiculturalism  in  the  name  of 
“diversity.”  In  an  Orwellian  twist 
this  term  means  the  opposite  of 
what  it  should  in  a university: 
diversity  of  opinion.  As  Neil 
Bissoondath  shows  in  Selling 
Illusions,  it  is  a stultifying,  con- 
formist ideology  often  rejected  by 
the  cultures  it  claims  to  champion, 
together  with  a penchant  for 
branding  as  racist  anyone  who 
dares  oppose  it. 

The  apparatus  promoting  this 
ideology  includes  a speech  code 
which,  perversely,  can  make  the 
vigorous  expression  of  opposing 
opinions  more  risky  on  campus 
than  off.  And  what  if  a professor 


wishes  to  determine  whether  what 
s/he  says  in  class  will  violate  that 
code?  At  an  Academic  Board  meet- 
ing the  reply  to  this  question  by 
one  of  us  was  that  the  “equity 
officers”  are  best  able  to  offer  that 
sort  of  advice.  Having  no  expertise 
in  the  relevant  disciplines,  these 
individuals  continue  to  meddle  in 
curriculum  content  and  luring 
decisions. 

Judging  by  accounts  of  a rally 
held  in  support  of  International 
Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  the  administration 
seems  set  to  embrace  the  multicul- 
turalist  canard  that,  if  the  faculty’s 
gender  and  ethnic  composition 
does  not  mirror  that  of  the  stu- 
dent population,  some  form  of 
discrimination  must  be  present. 

No  credible  evidence  is  presented 
to  support  the  ugly  implication 
that  white  males  like  us  are 
unsuitable  as  teachers  of  individu- 
als of  other  races.  Nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  we  oppose  change, 
such  as  by  exhibiting  systematic 
bias  in  search  committees.  On  the 
contrary,  evidence  suggests  that 
demographic  factors,  such  as  rapid 
change  in  student  populations 
combined  with  low  faculty 
turnover  and  lack  of  qualified  can- 
didates in  the  so-called  “under- 
represented”  groups,  explain 
composition  differences. 

Whether  they  be  Multiculturalism 
Minister  Hedy  Fry  or  university 
officials,  advocates  of  multicultural- 
ism should  stop  making  baseless 
accusations  or  letting  them  go 
unchallenged.  Irrespective  of  sex  or 
ethnicity,  most  faculty  recognize 
that  a university’s  central  mission  is 
the  search  for  truth  and  not  the 
promotion  of  a particular  ideology. 
Thus  we  remain  dedicated  to 
teaching  the  principles  of  our 
disciplines  and  professions  in  ways 
that  are  uninfluenced  by  current 
fads  of  political  correctness. 

Philip  A Sullivan 
Aerospace  Studies 

JohnFuredy 

Psychology 


Canadian  Scholars’  Press 
wants  you  to  know... 

...There  is  still  time  to  order  your  Course 
Reader  for  Spring  & Summer  classes 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  is  Canada’s  leading  independent  publisher  of  customized 
course  readers.  We  have  been  innovators  in  this  field  since  1986. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  - we’ll  do  the  rest 

Once  you  select  the  material  and  place  your  order 
we  take  care  of  all  the  details 

Your  reader  can  be  sold  through  your  university  bookstore  or 
directly  to  the  students 

We  give  an  award  to  an  outstanding  student  in  every  course  in  which 

one  of  our  readers  is  used 

Call  Renee  Knapp  at  416-929-CSPI  (2774)  extension  27 
to  book  your  project 

CANADIAN  SCHOLARS’  PRESS  INC. 

180  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  1202,  Toronto  ON  M5S  2V6 
Email:  info@cspi.org  Website:  www.cspi.org 

Students  can  order  their  readers  online  - for  pick-up  or  to  be  mailed! 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


(professionaC TamiCy  Tootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  o,e  ■- 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


A** 


Scarborough 
416  - 283  - 3666 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


Across  Si.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 

Most  Services  Covered  Under  Uof  T and  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


TIRED  OF  PAYING  HIGH  PRICES  FOR 
YOUR  PRINTER  CARTRIDGES!! 

BE  SMART.  COMPARE  AND  SAVE 

Their  Price  Our  Price 

Epson  T005  $63.00  $22.65 

Canon  BCI-21  CLR  $28.00  $13.56 

WWW.PRINT3000.COM 
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C LA  S SI  FI  ED 


A classified  ad  costs  S16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  o 

Joan  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Beaches,  summer  2001  — summer 
2002:  Modern,  furnished  four-bedroom  home 
overlooking  lake  and  park  on  quiet  cul  de 
sac.  Excellent  public  transit  and  local  schools. 
Fifteen  minutes  from  the  university.  $2,500  per 
month,  plus  utilities.  Phone  41 6-691  -3944  or 
david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury,  bright, 
2nd-floor  and  3rd-floor  apartments  available 
home  away  from  home.  Includes  your  every 
need:  appliances,  linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C, 
walkout  to  sundeck,  parking  laundry.  $1,075 
inclusive  for  each  apartment.  41 6-275-3736. 

Pied  a Terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beauti- 
fully restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TTC, 
$40/night.  Non-smokers  and  cat  lovers  only. 
Call  416-534-1956  or  rostow@chass. 
utoronto.ca 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Furnished  4-bedroom 
home.  Large  kitchen,  large  family  room,  two 
full  bathrooms,  study,  central  air.  Garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  $2, 300/month  plus  util- 
ities. 416-783-2239  or  sfisher373@aol.com 

Downtown  one-bedroom  Victorian. 

Charmingly  furnished,  freshly  decorated,  spa- 
cious ground  floor.  1 2'  ceilings.  Private  en- 
trance. Patio  garden  & parking.  Near  TTC. 
Suitable  for  single  non-smoker.  Minimum 
1 month.  Fully  illustrated  on  Web  site 
www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez  or  call  Kim 
Galvez,  416-359-0380. 

Lawrence  Park.  Ideal  as  a residence  or  psy- 
chiatrist's office.  Large  principal  rooms,  sec- 
ond-floor, 2-bedroom  apartment.  Unfurnished 
or  partly  furnished.  Hardwood  floors,  fire- 
place, high  ceilings.  Utilities,  parking  includ- 
ed. Laundry  facilities  on  premises.  Excellent 
schools.  One  block  to  Yonge  Street.  Available 
April  15.  Date  negotiable.  Rent  based  on 
lease  length.  Deposit,  etc.  Tel:  41 6-  480-0026. 
jeanniel@home.com 

Queen's  Quay.  New  condo  on  TTC,  1 bed- 
room and  study,  furnished,  6 appliances,  park- 
ing, balcony  and  view  of  lake,  park  and  island 


airport.  June  1 — Septemberl . $1 ,500/month, 
including  utilities.  416-977-6196;  muse@cy- 
berus.ca 

Sabbatical  rental:  Beautiful,  fully  furnished, 
three-storey  High  Park  area  home,  four  bed- 
rooms, study,  fireplace,  fenced  garden  and 
double  garage.  Great  neighbours,  good 
schools,  5 minutes  to  subway,  1 0 minutes  to 
off-leash  dog  walk.  Reasonable  rent  for  re- 
sponsible, trustworthy  tenants,  one  year  start- 
ing June  23,  2001 . E-mail:  pcribb@yorku.ca; 
phone:  416-736-2100,  ext.  70127. 

Bright  furnished/unfurnished  suite  on 
second  floor  in  Victorian  house  on 

Brunswick  Avenue  in  the  Annex,  a 5-minute 
walk  from  U of  T facing  landscaped  yard  and 
park.  Ideal  for  one  quiet,  gay  positive,  non- 
smoker.  $900/month  plus  part  of  utilities. 
Parking.  Available  spring.  Call  416-920-3753. 

Short  or  long  term:  Designer  inspired  du- 
plex, unfurnished.  2-bedroom,  bright  beauti- 
ful 5-piece  kitchen  and  dining  room,  park- 
ing. Private  garden,  2 minutes  from  Dupont 
subway.  $2,1 85/month  plus  utilities.  416- 
935-0401  or  416-275-6593. 

Summer  rental.  June  1 to  October  1 , 2001 . 
High  Park.  Close  to  downtown,  excellent  tran- 
sit. 5-bedroom,  furnished  family  home.  Very 
quiet.  Beautiful  garden  with  walkout.  Weekly 
cleaning  service.  $2, 300/month  incl.  utilities. 
416-531-1499;  dalemann@structurecorp.com 

Davisville/Yonge.  Short  walk  to  subway; 
fully  furnished  3-bedroom  house  from  May  5 
to  June  30.  $3,000  for  the  duration.  Phone 
41 6-481-6904  or  e-mail  derekc@yorku.ca 

Furnished  apartment:  Historic 
Cabbagetown.  2-bedroom  on  prime  street. 
Upper  2 floors  of  Edwardian  home  plus  large 
deck.  Art  deco  furnishings.  Full  dining  room 
with  fireplace,  bay  windows,  hardwood  floors, 

5 appliances.  Available  mid-end  April  for  2 — 

6 months.  $2, 500/month  + hydro.  416-927- 
0167. 

Danforth  and  Broadview.  Renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor  or 
doctoral  student.  TTC  1 5 minutes  to  U of  T.  A 
9'  x 1 2'  furnished  bedroom/office  with  private 
deck  over  backyard.  All  appliances,  fireplace. 


CHAIR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICAL  BIOPHYSICS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Chair,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto.  The 
Faculty’s  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  is  nationally  pre-eminent 
and  internationally  competitive.  The  Department  is  primarily  based  at 
two  hospital  research  institutes  - the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Sunnybrook  and  Women’s  College  Health  Sciences  Centre.  The  next 
Chair  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  must  have  the  vision  and 
ability  to  take  the  Department  to  a new  level  of  international  recognition 
and  achievement.  For  detailed  information  on  the  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  visit  its  website  at  http://medbio.utoronto.ca/. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  an  outstanding  and  active  researcher, 
with  a strong  commitment  to  excellence  in  graduate  education. 
Applicants  must  also  have  a vision  as  to  how  highly  interdisciplinary 
research  (molecular  and  cellular  biology,  genomics,  clinical  oncology, 
physics,  instrumentation,  informatics,  experimental  therapy  and  imaging) 
can  be  used  innovatively  to  make  progress  on  cancer  issues  in  the  post 
genomic  era.  The  successful  applicant  must  be  able  to  provide  imagina- 
tive scientific  leadership  and  have  the  leadership  qualities  and  adminis- 
trative skills  necessary  to  direct  a diverse  community  and  foster  an  envi- 
ronment of  cooperation  within  it.  Applicants  should  possess  a Ph.D.  or 
M.D.  degree,  or  equivalent,  and  be  eligible  for  academic  appointment  to 
the  rank  of  Professor. 

Please  reply  (electronic  submission  best)  expeditiously,  and  in  confidence, 
by  May  6, 2001,  with  a current  curriculum  vita,  to:  Vice-Dean  Cecil  Yip, 
do  Leslie  Bush,  Executive  Assistant,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto,  Room  2109,  Medical  Sciences  Building,  1 King’s  College 
Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M5S1A8  Fax:  416-978-1774 

E-mail:  leslie.bush@utoronto.ca  / Voice:  416-978-7762 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its 
community.  We  especially  welcome  applications  from  visible  minority 
group  members,  women,  Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities, 
and  others  who  may  add  to  the  diversity  of  ideas. 


yard.  Street  parking.  Non-smoking,  pet-free, 
organized,  quiet.  Includes  maid/utilities. 
$500.  Available  April  8.  Call  Ken  Shepard, 
Ph.D  416-463-0423. 

Close  to  U of  T.  Furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment  on  main  floor  of  Victorian  house. 
Laundry  ensuite,  large  kitchen,  deck,  air- 
conditioned,  hardwood  floors,  high  ceilings, 
fireplace,  cable,  suitable  for  one  quiet 
non-smoker.  Sublet  from  May  to  November. 
$1,100  inclusive.  Respond  416-593-0569 
(lara@interlog.com). 

Lake  Ontario  home.  Summer  2001  — 
summer  2002:  Large  furnished  4-bedroom. 
Beautiful  lakefront  garden  and  view.  Central 
air,  TTC,  minutes  to  downtown,  schools, 
U of  T.  $2, 500/month  + utilities. 
mmurphy@ryserson.ca  or  416-253-5444  or 
www.murphyhome.homestead.com 

For  rent:  High  Park  area.  Furnished 
main/lower  floor  in  Victorian  home.  One 
bedroom,  large  den/office.  Fireplace,  deck, 
garden,  gas  BBQ,  laundry,  parking  and 
utilities  included.  No  smoking/no  pets. 
Available  September  2001  to  August  2002. 
$1, 450/month  plus  security  deposit.  Phone 
416-536-3971. 

Sabbatical  rental:  North  Toronto.  Fully 
furnished  3-bedroom,  detached  home  with  2 
full  bathrooms,  6 appliances,  piano  and  fire- 
place. Walking  distance  to  Sunnybrook 
Hospital  and  Glendon  College.  Close  to  pub- 
lic transit,  shopping,  schools,  community 
centre  and  other  conveniences.  Available 
September  2001  to  May  2002  (negotiable). 
$2, 000/month  plus  utilities.  Non-smoker, 
no  pets.  416-486-7640  or  melino@chass. 
utoronto.ca 

Pape  and  Danforth.  A renovated  open- 
concept  3-bedroom  semi  with  skylights,  laun- 
dry, yard,  deck  BBQ  and  two  car  parking. 
Three  minutes  to  subway,  20  minutes  to 
university.  Available  July  1.  $2, 200/month 
plus  utilities.  416-469-0397  or  elizabeth. 
donner@utoronto.ca 

Sabbatical  rental  — Maple.  Three-bed- 
room townhouse;  15  minutes  north  of 
Toronto.  Furnished,  finished  basement.  Non- 
smoking. $1, 550/month,  plus  utilities — from 


August  1,  2001  for  one  full  year.  Please 
call  416-736-2100,  ext:  66199  or  e-mail: 
arobert@yorku.ca 

Toronto  Beaches:  Fully  furnished,  3-bed- 
room house,  fireplace,  all  appliances,  garage, 
minutes  to  public  transport  and  local  schools, 
$1, 500/month,  available  mid-August  2001 
to  July  31,  2002.  Contact:  416-287-7410  or 
gurd@scar.utoronto.ca 

Furnished  4-bedroom  semi-detached 
house  in  central  west  Toronto.  Parking,  gar- 
den, fireplace,  shared  laundry.  Minutes  to 
subway,  U of  T,  park,  schools.  Non-smokers. 
Available  September  1 to  June  30/02  (nego- 
tiable). $2, 800/month  inclusive.  416-537- 
9088  or  strongd@sympatico.ca 

Summer  rental  — College  & Rusholme. 

May  to  August  (flexible).  Very  large  two-bed- 
room apartment,  huge  garden,  fully  equipped, 
cable,  VCR,  laundry.  $1,575  inclusive.  Call 
416-531-6042. 

Ramshackle  furnished  old  home  to  rent 
for  8 weeks  (July  and  August).  Prefer  piano 
playing,  non-smoking,  gardening  couple. 
Laundry,  parking  and  fireplaces.  Five-minute 
drive  to  UTM  (20-minute  walk).  Small  pets 
okay.  $500  + utilities.  Call  905-277-0950. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Professor  and  wife  seek  to  rent  house 

of  academic  on  sabbatical,  beginning  August 
or  September,  for  one  or  two  years.  Prefer 
Annex  and  prefer  house  with  third-floor  apart- 
ment for  graduate  student  son.  References 
available  from  U of  T and  York  professors. 
Phone  416-535-9353,  e-mail  atromly 
@axxent.ca 

Urgent:  Visiting  scholar  and  family 
needs  to  rent  a house  for  one  week,  June  24 
— July  1 , 2001 . Preferably  close  to  OISE/UT, 
will  pay  some  rent  to  compensate  for  short 
stay.  Non-smoker.  E-mail:  tgoertz@ 
oise.utoronto.ca 

Professor  requires  apartment  for  fall 
2001  term  only.  Bachelor  or  junior  one-bed- 
room or  one-bedroom  or  basement  apart- 


ment, minimal  furnishings  required. 
Downtown  neighbourhood  preferred.  Call 
416-978-8097. 

Theology  professor  from  Creighton 
University  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  needs  a small 
apartment  from  May  1 to  July  21.  Would 
be  happy  to  housesit.  Please  contact 
jmueller@creighton.edu  or  phone  402-280- 
5816. 

Furnished  3/4  bedroom  home  required 
for  visiting  professor  from  Spain  and  his 
family.  Downtown  Toronto  & surrounding 
area,  June  1 , 2001  to  September  30,  2001 . 
TTC  access.  Contact  416-813-6258;  jody. 
anderson@sickkids.on.ca 

Needed  summer  2001  — summer  2002. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  or  home  prefer- 
ably furnished  for  optometrists'  family  of  4 in 
a child  friendly  nieghbourhood  in  central 
Toronto.  Please  call  Linda,  416-482-2445. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth/Greenwood.  Second  non-smok- 
er for  furnished  renovated  house,  extra  large 
bedroom,  gas  fireplace,  skylight,  own  bath, 
cable,  air  conditioning,  laundry,  subway,  large 
deck,  $900.  Call  Tony,  416-707-7041 . 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Provence,  south  of  France.  Furnished  three- 
bedroom  house,  picturesque  Puyloubier,  20 
km  from  Aix.  Available  August  and  from 
November.  From  $1, 200/month  inclusive. 
Beth,  416-588-2580,  b.savan@utoronto.ca  or 
Web  site:  www.geocities.com/bsavan 


Bed  Sc  Breakfast 


TO's  best  B&B:  Wedgwood  House. 

Excellent  rates,  outstanding  value.  Great 
breakfasts.  Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house  on 
historic  street.  Quiet  and  hospitable. 
Smoke/pet  free.  Parking.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  416-928-0619. 
www.toronto.com/wedgewoodhouse 
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Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
will  be  held  on 

Monday,  April  23,  2001  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m. 

in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  (Room  2158) 
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27/$36/$45  per  night  single/ 
double/apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voicemail,  VCR,  No  breakfast  but 
share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free  cable 
Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets.  Quiet 
and  civilized,  run  by  academic  couple. 
http://members.home.net/5201  or  73231.16 
©CompuServe. com  or  41 6-200-4037. 

Casa  Nina  — Bed  & Breakfast.  Comfort 
and  convenience.  Close  to  everything  that 
matters.  Walk  to  subway.  Smoke  and  pet 
free.  Single  from  $65/night  including  break- 
fast and  parking.  Tel:  416-516-7298.  E-mail: 
casanina@altavista.com  or  http://www./ 
bbcanada.com/3358.html 

Annex  Guesthouse  Bed  & Breakfast, 

walk  to  Robarts  Library.  Self-contained  suite 
with  private  bath  from  $100.  Rooms  with 
shared  bath  from  $75.  Call  41 6-588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Muskokan  Cottage.  3-bedroom,  wood 
stove,  sunny  dock,  canoe,  safe  swimming, 
quiet,  private  walk  into  Bala.  Minimum  2- 
week  rental.  $750/week.  Call  416-724-0120. 

Beautiful  Muskoka  Cottage  on  Sunny 
Lake.  1 hours  north  of  Toronto,  near 
Gravenhurst.  3-bedroom,  1,800  sq.  ft.,  com- 
pletely winterized.  Available  monthly,  week- 
ly or  weekends  year-round.  Reserve  now  for 
spring/summer  vacations.  416-782-4530. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  Medical 
Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street.  416- 
944-3799. 


Psychotherapy  for  individuals  and  couples. 
Coverage  under  extended  health  care  bene- 
fits. Evening  hours.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Hincks-Dellcrest  Institute,  114 
Maitland  Street.  416-972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6-928-3460. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR.  GINA 
FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS.  Individual/cou- 
ple/marital psychotherapy.  Help  for  depres- 
sion/anxiety/loss/stress; work/family/rela- 
tionships/communication problems; 
sexual-orientation/women's  issues.  U of  T 
health  benefits  apply.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for  mood  and  anxiety  problems,  including: 
depression/low  self-esteem,  phobias,  social 
and  performance  anxiety,  panic  attacks,  ago- 
raphobia, worry/stress  and  obsessions/com- 
pulsions. Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits 
provide  full  coverage.  Daytime,  evening  and 
weekend  appointments  available. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666. 


Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  416-535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist. 

Thirty-five  years'  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  inter-generational 
(i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent)  psy- 
chotherapies. Self-esteem.  Depression.  Anger. 
Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management.  Coaching. 
Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  partially  or 
totally  covers  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue  West. 
416-928-2262. 

Psychotherapy  and  counselling  focused 
on  helping  you  understand  yourself,  your  re- 
lationships and  your  problems.  Adults:  indi- 
viduals and  couples.  Dr.  Evelyn  Sommers, 
Psychologist.  416-413-1098.  (Yonge/Bloor). 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C.Psych.  Assoc. 
416-324-9444. 

Dr.  S.  Camenietzki,  located  at  Yonge  & 
St.  Clair.  Provides  individual,  group  and 
marital  sessions.  Assessments  available.  Call 
416-929-7480. 

Psychotherapy  responsive  to  your  individ- 
ual needs  for  personal,  relational  and  spiritual 
growth.  Services  may  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ee health  insurance  coverage  and/or  income 
tax  deduction.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist,  251  Davenport  Road, 
416-925-7855. 


PRINCESS  MARGARET  HOSPITAL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  JOINT  CENTRE  FOR  BIOETHICS 

21st  Annual  Philippa  Harris  Lecture 

“Ethics  and  Cancer” 

Topics  and  Speakers 

ADVANCE  CARE  PLANNING  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  CANCER 

Scott  Berry,  MD,  FRCP(C),  Staff  Medical  Oncologist,  Toronto  Sunnybrook  Regional  Cancer  Centre 

ESOPHAGECTOMY  FOR  CANCER:  TRUSTING  THE  DOCTOR 

Larissa  McWhinney,  PhD  Candidate,  Philosophy  and  Bioethics,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  WAITING  LIST  FOR  RADIOTHERAPY:  A CASE  STUDY 

David  D’Souza,  MD,  FRCP(C),  DABR,  Radiation  Oncologist 
Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center,  New  York 

PRIORITY  SETTING  FOR  NEW  CANCER  DRUGS 

Douglas  K.  Martin,  PhD,  Assistant  Professor, 

Departments  of  Health  Administration  and  Public  Health  Sciences 
and  the  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics,  University  of  Toronto 

Commentators 

John  Evans,  MD,  DPhil,  FRCP(C),  FACP 
Past  President,  University  of  Toronto;  Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto; 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Torstar  Corporation;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Alcan  Aluminum  Ltd. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation 

David  Smith,  MD,  CCFP  FCFP 

Past  Director,  University  of  Toronto  Health  Service;  Family  Physician,  University  of  Toronto 
Health  Service  and  Avenue  Bloor  Medical  Group;  Associate  Professor, 

Department  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto; 

Appointed  Member,  Toronto  District  Health  Council 

Wednesday,  April  1 1 2001,  4:00  - 6:00  p.m. 

Philippa  Harris  Library,  Great  Hall,  88  College  Street 
Admission  is  free;  call  (416)  978-0871  for  further  details 

The  Philippa  Harris  Annual  Lecture  was  endowed  at  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  by  the  friends  and 
family  of  Pippa  Harris,  a caring,  bright  and  enthusiastic  student  who  died  from  cancer. 


Adult,  couple,  child  assessment/psy- 
chotherapy. Depression,  anxiety,  loss/trau- 
ma. Clinical/psycho-educational  assessment  of 
children/adolescents.  Evening/weekend  ap- 
pointments available.  Benefit  coverage  for  U 
of  T staff.  Dr.  M.  Gholamain,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street,  416-972- 
1935,  ext.  3328. 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Simmons.  Call  416-920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depression, 
phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location:  1 70  St. 
George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical  Arts 
Building. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  ex- 
tended health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street 
(at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu, 
B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-918-8476. 

Cognitive  therapy  for  stress,  anxiety 
and  depression.  U of  T staff  extended 
health  benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Fully  or 
partially  covered  by  most  other  health  plans. 
Contact:  Dr  J.A.  Shillingford,  Registered 
Psychologist,  First  Canadian  Medical  Centre 
(Adelaide  & Bay),  416-368-6787. 

PHYSIOTHERAPY*MASSAGE*CHIRO 

For  relief  of  neck  pain,  back  pain,  headaches, 
arthritis,  sports  injuries,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Services  available:  physiotherapy, 
massage,  chiropractic,  foot  care.  Covered  by 
U of  T health  insurance.  Downtown  West 
Physiotherapy  and  Rehabilitation.  Call  416- 
533-4933. 

Do  you  suffer  from  panic  disorder  or  a 

phobia  or  other  anxiety  disorder?  ("I  know 
what  it  feels  like."  "I  got  better  and  you  can 
to!").  Professional  mental  health  counsellor, 
CC(Psych.),  BA  (SIPAR),  Cert.  SW,  Clinical 


Member,  OSP,  can  help!  416-530-2408 
(Students  pay  50%  less). 


Miscellany 


University  Masonic  Lodge.  Meetings  2nd 
and  4th  Thursdays.  Inquiries  always  welcome. 
Contact  Roger  Hansell,  tel:  41 6-978-6409  or 
Scott  Bukovac,  tel:  416-467-1824,  e-mail: 
scott.bukovac@utoronto.ca 

TRAVEL  — teach  English:  Job  guarantee 
— 5 day/40  hours  (May  30  to  June  3)  TESOL 
teacher  cert,  (or  by  correspondence).  FREE 
information  pack  1-888-270-2941  or 
www.canadianglobal.net 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  professional  office 
building  for  rent  approx.  3000  sq.  ft.,  air  con- 
ditioned, parking  professional  area,  close  to 
East  General  Hospital,  subway,  on  the 
Danforth.  For  more  information  call  Mike: 
41 6-465-5428  or  41 6-759-7572. 

Need  a special  gift?  Delight  a bibliophilic 
friend  with  a gently  used  book  from  the  U.C: 
Bookroom,  B101  University  College,  Cloisters, 
noon  to  4 p.m.  weekdays,  or  by  appointment, 
416-978-0372.  Proceeds  support  college 
library. 

Spanish  Classes  CMCEC.  Communicative 
method.  April  9 to  June  16,  $220.  ALSO: 
Teaching  of  a foreign  language  certificate, 
English  and/or  Spanish.  Classes  held  on  cam- 
pus. To  register  please  call:  416-921-3155,  252 
Bloor  Street  West,  7th  floor  south  side  lounge. 
www.canadamexico.com 

A WONDERFUL  RETIREMENT  MOVE 
FOR  YOUR  GOOD  BOOKS!  Donate 
new/older/antiquarian  books  in  healthy  con- 
dition to  26th  annual  volunteer  Trinity  College 
Book  Sale.  Library  benefits.  For  pick-up/ 
information,  416-978-6750. 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 


416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


Jerry  Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 


Optometrists 


eye  exams  - contact  lenses  - laser  surgery  consultation 


MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  ■ 416-966  1955 
www.torontoeyecare.com 
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Events 


Lectures 


Religion  and  Warfare. 

Thursday,  April  12 

Prof.  Ephraim  Isaac,  Princeton 
University,  inaugural  Acharya  Shushil 
Kumaiji  peace  and  non-violence  lecture. 
1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  7 to  9 p.m. 
South  Asian  Studies 

High  Temperature 
Superconductivity: 

Past,  Present  and  Future. 

Wednesday,  April  18 

President  Robert  Birgeneau.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
1 p.m.  Sigma  Xi,  the  Scientific  Research 
Society 

Lupus  — No  Longer  an  Orphan 
Disease  in  Canada. 

Thursday,  April  1 9 

Prof.  Paul  Fortin,  medicine  and  Arthritis 
Centre  of  Excellence,  Toronto  Western 
Hospital.  Main  auditorium,  Toronto 
Western  Hospital.  5 p.m.  Arthritis  (A 
Autoimmunity  Research  Centre  Foundation 

Dancing  at  Lughnasa: 
Ireland  and  the  World. 

Monday,  April  23 

Prof.  Declan  Kiberd,  University  College 
Dublin.  Father  Robert  Madden  Hall, 
Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College.  6 p.m. 
Celtic  Studies 


Miscellany 


Newtons  Appeal  to  the  Moons  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Prinicipia:  Precision 
Observations  in  Support  of 
Proposition  6, 

Book  3. 

Wednesday,  April  11 

Prof.  William  Harper,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  323  Old  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 


Contingencies  of  Self-Worth. 

Wednesday,  April  11 

Prof.  Jennifer  Crocker,  University  of 
Michigan.  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m.  Psychology 

Credit  and  Responsibility 
in  Authorship. 

Tuesday,  April  17 

Davida  Glazer,  Institute  for  Clinical 
Evaluative  Sciences;  ethics  evening 
discussion.  Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s 
Park.  5:30  p.m.  Research  Services  and 
Research  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Combinatorial  Methodologies 
for  Catalyst  Synthesis  and 
Screening. 

Friday,  April  20 

Henry  Weinberg,  Symyx  Technologies, 
Santa  Clara.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Changing  Review  Systems  at  the 
University:  Health  Sciences 
Human  Review  Committee’s 
First  Year. 

Tuesday,  April  24 

Prof.  Aideen  Moore,  pediatrics.  Dean’s 
Conference  Room,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Noon.  Research  Services  and 
Research  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 


Seminars 


Studying  the  Bidirectional 
Interaction  of  pll5  RhoGEF 
and  Gal3. 

Wednesday,  April  11 

Clark  Wells,  University  of  Texas;  post- 
doctoral candidate.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  11  a.m.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Cell  and  Molecular  Biology  of 
Stem  Cells  in  Neural  Crest. 

Wednesday,  April  11 


Prof.  David  Anderson,  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

SUMO-1  Protease  1,  SuPr-1 
Regulates  Gene  Transcription 
Through  PML  and  CBP. 

Monday,  April  16 

Jennifer  Best,  Children’s  Hospital, 
Boston;  post-doctoral  candidate.  968  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

The  Future  of  Earth  Healing: 
Ecological  and  Spiritual 
Renewal. 

Tuesday,  April  17 

Richard  Clugston,  Centre  for  Respect  of 
Life  8c  Environment;  Prof.  Ingrid 
Leman  Stefanovic,  philosophy;  and  Prof. 
Edmund  O’Sullivan,  OISE/UT. 
Auditorium,  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  7 p.m.  Tickets  $10  or  donation  (stu- 
dents). Environmental  Studies,  OISEAJT 
and  Elliott  Institute  for  Theology  & 
Ecology 

Novel  Genes  and  Molecular 
Networks  in  Apoptosis. 

Wednesday,  April  18 

Dr.  Adi  Kimchi,  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon. 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

The  Quality  of  Qualitative 
Research:  A Critique  of  Criteria 
Used  in  the  Health  Sciences  and  a 
Proposal  for  Reconceptualizing 
the  Bases  of  Judgement. 
Thursday,  April  1 9 

Joan  Eakin,  Eric  Mykhalovskiy  and 
Leslea  Peirson,  public  health  sciences. 
140  University  College.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Qualitative  Inquiry  Group 

Molecular  Modelling  of  Ion 
Channels  With  Antagonists 
and  Agonists. 

Thursday,  April  1 9 

Prof.  Boris  Zhorov,  McMaster 
University.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 


Making  DNA  Enzymes. 

Friday,  April  20 

Prof.  Yingfu  Li,  McMaster  University. 
105  Pharmacy  Building.  10  a.m. 
Pharmacy 

Studies  of  Stachybotrys  From 
Indoor  Environments. 

Friday,  April  20 

Brenda  Koster,  PhD  proposal.  B142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  3 p.m.  Botany 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  April  11 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10 
p.m. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee 

Tuesday,  April  17 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Social  Structure  in  a Changing 
World:  Presentations  in  Honour 
of  Barry  Wellman. 

Monday,  April  16 

A one-day  conference  in  recognition  of 
Prof.  Barry  Wellman’s  distinguished 
work  for  which  he  received  the 
Outstanding  Contribution  Award 
from  the  Canadian  Sociology  8c 
Anthropology  Association. 

Session  I:  Mobilizing  and  Naming. 
Jewish  First  Names:  A Sociological 
Look,  Stanley  Lieberson,  Harvard- 
University;  Complementary  and 
Alternative  Medicine  on  the  Road  to 
Professionalism,  Beverly  Wellman, 
University  of  Toronto;  Tangled  Roots: 
Personal  Networks  and  Participation  in 
an  Anti-Environmentalism  Counter- 
Movement,  David  Tindall,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  11:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 


Session  II:  Things  We  Do  for  Each 
Other. 

Weak  Ties,  Strong  Ties  and  Health: 
What  Matters  When  and  Why,  Bonnie 
Erickson,  University  of  Toronto;  You 
Scratch  My  Back  and  I’ll  Scratch  Yours: 
Barry  Wellman,  East  York  and  an 
Assistant  Professor,  Dean  Behrens, 
University  of  Toronto;  The  Crisis  Facing 
the  Injection  Drug  Using  Community  in 
Russia:  A Challenge  for  International 
Researchers,  Liviana  Calzavara, 
University  of  Toronto;  The  Crime 
Community  Question:  Evaluating  Self- 
Control  Theory  Through  Network 
Analysis,  Scot  Wortley.  1 to  3:30  p.m. 

i 

Session  III:  Computer  Networks  as 
Social  Networks. 

Close  Friends  and  Far:  Supporting 
Relationships  in  the  Internet  Age, 
Caroline  Haythornthwaite,  University  of 
Illinois;  The  Net  Question:  Intimate 
Networks  of  Netvillians,  Keith 
Hampton,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Does  the  Internet  Multiply, 
Add  to  or  Subtract  From  Social  Capital? 
Evidence  From  the  National  Geographic 
Survey  2000,  Anabel  Quan-Haase, 
University  of  Toronto;  Networks  Have 
No  Boundaries,  Barry  Wellman, 
University  of  Toronto.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Sociology 

The  History  of  Mental  Illness. 

Tuesday,  April  1 7 and 
Wednesday,  April  18 

Hannah  international  conference. 
Speakers  and  panelists  include:  Alan 
Beveridge,  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital,  Fife, 
Scotland;  Ian  Dowbiggin,  University  of 
Prince  Edward  Island;  David  Healy, 
University  of  Wales;  Jacques  Gasser, 
University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland; 
James  Moran,  York  University;  Sanjeev 
Jain,  NIMH,  Bangalore,  India;  Patricia 
Prestwich,  University  of  Alberta;  Akihito 
Suzuki,  Keio  University,  Japan;  Trevor 
Turner,  Homerton  Hospital,  London; 
and  Cheryl  Warsh,  Malaspina  College, 
B.C.  April  17,  sessions  at  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  8c  Mental  Health,  Clarke 
Institute  site;  April  18  sessions  at  Ewart 
Angus  Centre,  Health  Sciences  Centre, 
McMaster  University.  Registration  fee: 
$40  per  day,  students  $20  per  day. 
University  of  Toronto  and  McMaster 
University 


2001  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  In  Physics 

Thursday,  May  3, 1:30  p.m.,  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 

David  Nelson  Fractal  Dimensions  and  the  Physics 

Harvard.  University  of  Crumpling 

David  Gross  Towards  a Theory  of  Everything 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Friday,  May  4, 1:30  p.m.,  Koffler  Institute,  at  the  end  of  Bancroft  Avenue 

David  Gross  The  Coming  Revolutions  in 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  Fundamental  Physics 

David  Nelson  Viruses,  Vesicles  and  Multi-Electron 

Harvard  University  Bubbles:  J.J.  Thomson  Revisited 


The  public  is  invited  to  a Reception  in  the  Debates  Room  at  Hart  House,  5:00  - 6:30  p.m. 
following  the  lectures  on  May  3. 

David  Gross  is  Professor  of  Physics  and  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Physics  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  He  is  well  known  for  many  impor- 
tant contributions  to  theoretical  particle  physics  and  string  theory. 

David  Nelson  is  the  Mallinckrodt  Professor  of  Physics  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  well 
known  for  work  in  condensed  matter  on  the  hexatic  and  other  topological  phases  of  matter. 


Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  For  further  information,  call  416-978-7135, 
e-mail  iyer@physics.utoronto.ca  or  http://www.physics.utoronto.ca/welsh 


2001 

EEJL  Priestley 
Memorial  Lectiunres 

Professor  Catharine  MacKinnon 

University  of  Michigan  Law  School 

A Feminist  Reappraisal 
of  Polities  and  Law 

Wednesday,  April  25  Power  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday, April  26  Consent  4.00  p.m. 

Friday,  April  21  Representation  4.00  p.m. 

Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the 
public  are  cordially  invited. 
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Germans  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  Through  the  Centuries. 

Friday,  April  20 

Audience  participation,  conference 
planning  round  table  with  Horst 
Hasselsteiner,  University  of  Vienna; 
Charles  Ingrao,  Purdue  University; 
Ronald  Smelser,  University  of  Utah;  and 
Klaus  Zernack,  Free  University  of  Berlin. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  416-946-8997;  institute. 
eurostudies@utoronto.ca.  U ofT/DAAD 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  £sf  European 
Studies  and  Canadian  Centre  for  Austrian 
Central  European  Studies,  University  of 
Alberta 


Music 


HART  HOUSE 
Midday  Mosaics. 

Thursday,  April  12. 

Glynis  Ratcliffe,  soprano.  Music  Room. 
Noon. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  April  12 

Student  chamber  ensembles:  strings. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Opera  Series. 

Saturday,  April  21 

Operetta  and  musical  theatre.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 


Plays  & Readings 


Celebrating  Canadian  Poetry 
at  U of  T. 

Wednesday,  April  18 

Introduction  by  Prof.  Russell  Brown  of 
English;  readings  by  Prof.  George  Elliott 
of  English  and  Ray  Hsu,  UC  student  and 
winner  of  the  E.J.  Pratt  Poetry  Award 


2000.  240  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Laidlaw  Library  and  Canadian  Studies 
Program 

U ofT  Bookstore  Series. 

Wednesday,  April  18 

Stevie  Cameron  and  Harvey  Cashore 
discuss  their  new  book  The  Last  Amigo: 
Karlheinz  Schrieber  and  the  Anatomy  of  a 
Scandal.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  19 

Michelle  Berry  reads  from  her  novel 
What  We  All  Want,  Lee  Gowan  from  his 
first  novel  Make  Believe  Love  and  Adam 
Lewis  Schroeder  from  his  new  short 
story  collection  Kingdom  of  Monkeys. 
Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  24 

Three  Canadian  writers  discuss  the  lives 
of  three  extraordinary  Canadians;  Toby 
Brooks  on  poet  Pat  Lowther  in  her  book 
Pat  Lowther's  Continent:  Her  Life  and 
Work;  Susan  Crean  on  artist  Emily  Carr 
in  The  Laughing  One:  A Journey  to  Emily 
Carr ; and  Sheila  Munro  on  her  mother 
Alice  in  Lives  of  Mothers  and  Daughters: 
Growing  up  With  Alice  Munro.  Library, 
Hart  House.  7:30  p.m.  1 


Exhibitions 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Death  and  Resurrection. 

To  May  4 

Hanna  Haska,  Elizabeth  Isola  and  Janine 
Kinch,  paintings  and  photographs. 
Ground  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Book  History  and  Print  Culture: 
A Celebration  of  the 
Collaborative  Program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


Showcase 

2001 

New  Developments  in  Multimedia  and  Digital  Courseware 


Wednesday,  April  18,  2001 

11:00  am  - 4:00  pm 

Centre  for  Academic  Technology 

Information  Commons 

Robarts  Library,  4th  Floor 


The  Provost’s  Office  and  the 
Centre  for  Academic  Technology, 
Information  Commons,  are  pleased 
to  offer  Showcase  2001,  our  fifth 
annual  presentation  of  multimedia 
and  digital  courseware  developed 
by  faculty,  staff  and  students.  The 
developers  will  be  on  hand  to 
demonstrate  their  projects. 

Come  and  learn  about  new 
directions  for  technology  in 
teaching! 

For  more  information,  contact  Jay  Moonah 
by  telephone  at  (416)  946-5341  or 
by  e-mail  at  jay.moonah@utoronto.ca 

Web  Site: 

httpyAnvw.utoronto.ca/cat/showcase/ 

All  welcome.  No  registration  or 
fee  required  for  attendance. 


Events 


To  May  25 

Exhibition  illustrates  various  aspects  of 
book  history  from  the  manuscript  tradi- 
tion to  the  present  day.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 

To  June  2 

• Paper  Icons  From  Mount  Athos: 
Orthodox  Religious  Engravings. 

Exhibition  of  paper  icons  from  the 
Museum  of  Byzantine  Culture  8c 
Civilization  in  Thessaloniki,  Greece. 

Charles  Gagnon. 

Eighty  black-and-white  photographs, 
spanning  30  years  of  the  career  of 
Montreal  artist,  Charles  Gagnon;  for  the 
Toronto  CONTAC  2001  Photography 
Festival. 

From  Bermuda  Palms  to 
Northern  Pines:  Two  Centuries 
of  Art  Inspired  by  Bermuda. 

To  August  3 

Focusing  on  works  by  artists  who  have  vis- 
ited and  painted  in  Bermuda,  the  pieces  in 
this  exhibition  are  on  loan  from  the 
Masterworks  Foundation  as  well  as  from 
various  Canadian  public  galleries  and  pri- 
vate collectors.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

U OFT  AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Graduate  Exhibition. 

April  12  to  April  22 

Final  of  three  consecutive  exhibitions 
of  work  by  visual  arts  graduates  from 
U of  T at  Mississauga  and  Sheridan 
College.  Blackwood  Gallery.  Hours: 
Sunday  to  Friday,  1 to  5 p.m.; 
Thursday,  1 to  9 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Alzheimer  Support  Group. 

Thursdays,  April  12  to  April  26 

A support  group  for  students,  staff 
and  faculty  whose  loved  ones  have 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  Health  Services 
Seminar  Room,  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre.  Noon.  Information  and  regis- 
tration: 416-978-0951,  family.care@ 
utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 


16th-Century  Italian  Hands. 

Monday,  April  16  and 
Tuesday,  April  17 

A series  of  paleography  workshops  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Konrad  Eisenbichler, 
Centre  for  Reformation  8c  Renaissance 
Studies.  205  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  10  a.m. 
to  noon.  Reformation  13  Renaissance 
Studies 

Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Tuesday,  April  17 

Workshop  adopts  a highly  practical 
approach  to  preparing  faculty,  staff  and 
librarians  for  maternity  leave  and  for  a 
successful  return  to  work.  Health 
Services  Seminar  Room,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre.  Noon  to  2:30  p.m. 
Information  and  registration:  416-978- 
0951,  family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family 
Care  Office 

Showcase  2001:  New 
Developments  in  Multimedia 
& Digital  Courseware. 


Wednesday,  April  18 

Annual  presentation  of  multimedia  and 
digital  courseware  developed  by  faculty, 
staff  and  students;  developers  will  be  on 
hand  to  demonstrate  their  projects. 
Centre  for  Academic  Technology,  4th 
floor,  Robarts  Library.  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Academic  Technology  and  Provost’s  Office 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  April  23,  for  events  taking  place 
April  23  to  May  7:  Monday, 
April  9. 
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University  of  Toronto 
Office  of  Research  Services  and 
Faculty  of  Medicine  Research  Office 

Human  Ethics  Workshop 

“Bursting  at  the  Seams  — 

The  expanding  Role  of  Research  Ethics  Boards” 

Friday  May  4,  2001  9:00  - 4:00 

The  Auditorium,  The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  Clarke  Site  — 250  College  Street 

REGISTRATION  FORM  (please  type  or  print) 

Please  fax  form  to  Jessica  Peterson  at  (416)  946-5763 

Name:  .. 

(Title)  (First  Name)  (Last  Name) 

Institution: 


Address: 


Telephone: Fax: e-mail:  _ 

For  further  information,  contact  Susan  Pilon  at  susan.pilon@utoronto.ca 
Registrtion  is  free  Register  early  as  enrolment  is  limited! 
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Kyoto  is  Dead!  Long  Live  Kyoto! 

The  demise  of  the  agreement  on  climate  change  should  spur  us  towards  a more  effective  alternative 

By  Ian  Burton 


l/"]f  tjhe  Kyoto  Protocol  to  the 

United  Nations  Framework 
Convention  on  Climate 


I 


Change  was  effectively  killed  two  weeks 
ago  when  it  was  renounced  by  President 
George  W.  Bush  as  potentially  damag- 
ing to  the  U.S.  economy.  But  long 
before  that  the  protocol  had  been  diag- 
nosed as  seriously  ill  and  only  the  most 
determined  environmentalists  expected 
it  to  survive  without  major  surgery. 

The  signs  were  evident  at  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Convention  (COP  6) 
held  in  The  Hague  last  November.  It 
was  planned  that  the  conference  would 
agree  on  specific  procedures  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol. 
After  two  weeks  of  frustrating  negotia- 
tions, a desperate  last  minute  effort  by 
British  Deputy  Prime  Minister  John 
Prestcott  failed  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  members  of  the 
European  Union  (led  by  French  envi- 
ronment minister  and  Green  Party 
member  Dominique  Voynet)  and  the 
United  States  and  its  fellow  travellers 
including  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Japan.  COP  6 
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suspended  and  will  be 
resumed  in  Bonn  in  July  2001,  where  it  had  been  previously 
hoped  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a successful  conclusion. 
President  Bush’s  action  has  left  the  Parties  to  the  Convention 
scrambling  to  find  a meaningful  agenda  for  the  resumed  COP 
6 and  some  way  to  keep  the  negotiations  afloat. 


Why  did  the  Kyoto  Protocol  fail?  Not  solely  due  to 
George  W.  Bush  and  the  U.S.  fossil  fuel  lobby.  It  is  doubtful 
that  an  A1  Gore  administration  would  have  been  able  to  do 
any  better.  The  protocol  was  in  many  ways  too  complex  and 
too  ambitious  an  agreement.  From  an  environmental  point  of 
view  it  was  a weak  first  step.  Even  if  implemented  complete- 
ly and  on  time  (never  a strong  prospect)  it  would  only  have 
delayed  the  date  for  reaching  double  the  pre-industrial  levels 
or  carbon  dioxide  concentrations  in  the  atmosphere  by  a 
decade.  Environmentalists  and  scientists  alike  are  agreed  that 
much  stronger  action  is  required  if  atmospheric  concentra- 
tions of  carbon  dioxide  are  to  be  stabilized  soon  enough  to 
prevent  substantial  climate  change.  But  the  negotiations  have 
transformed  what  was  meant  to  be  an  environmental 
agreement  into  a debate  about  trade,  aid  and  equity. 

Critics  of  the  protocol  have  long  argued  that  the  targets 
and  schedules  for  reduction  of  emissions  (Canada  had  agreed 
to  reduce  emissions  by  six  per  cent  against  a 1990  baseline 
always  subject  of  course  to  formal  ratification)  were  unrealis- 
tic and  would  impose  unacceptable  costs  on  the  developed 
countries.  The  developing  countries  have  accepted  no  obliga- 
tion to  reduce  their  own  emissions,  which  will,  in  another 
decade  or  so,  exceed  those  of  the  developed  nations. 
Furthermore,  to  be  effective,  the  rules  for  implementation 
would  have  to  provide  for  the  comparable  measurement, 
monitoring  and  international  verification  of  emissions  and  for 
penalties  or  sanctions  to  be  applied  for  non-compliance  with 
agreed  targets  and  schedules. 

Then  there  is  the  “hot  air”  issue.  A proposed  international 
trading  mechanism  for  carbon  emission  credits  would  have 
meant  that  Russia,  Ukraine  and  other  “transition”  countries 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  substantial  income  by  selling  their 
carbon  emission  credits  (achieved  by  the  collapse  of  energy- 
inefficient  industries  since  1990),  which  could  be  purchased 
by  countries  such  as  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  cover  their  own 
emissions.  Thus  a financial  transfer  would  take  place  that 
would  not  make  any  practical  difference  to  emissions  since 
the  Russian  emissions  have  already  been  reduced.  Indeed  the 
consequence  would  have  been  that  the  emissions  from  the 
higher  per  capita  emitters  would  continue. 


Two  other  contentious  issues  about  the  protocol  were 
unresolved  when  the  negotiations  collapsed  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Nov.  25,  2000.  One  of  these 
concerns  “sinks,”  or  the  credit  to  be  given  for  the  storage  of 
carbon  in  tree  growth.  Some  want  the  annual  increment  of 
growth  in  forest  vegetation,  plus  reforestation,  to  be  counted 
against  national  emissions.  Countries  with  large  forested  areas 
have  generally  supported  the  counting  of  sinks.  Countries 
with  less  forests  (especially  the  west  European  countries)  are 
opposed  to  the  counting  of  sinks.  The  issue  is  made  more 
difficult  to  resolve  by  the  lack  of  agreement  in  the  scientific 
community  about  such  questions  as  how  to  measure  the  accu- 
mulation of  carbon  in  forests  and  the  density  of  trees  that 
must  be  present  before  lands  can  be  defined  as  forested.  More 
fundamental  is  that  the  projections  for  atmospheric  concentra- 
tions already  make  allowance  for  carbon  sinks  and  hence  to 
allow  such  credits  would  be  double  counting.  Canada  has 
asserted  that  its  forests  are  a sink,  but  with  an  expected  increase 
in  forest  fires  and  pest  infestations  (partly  caused  by  climate 
change)  they  may  within  a few  years  become  a net  source. 
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The  second  issue  is  whether  similar  carbon  credits  might  be 
given  for  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants,  on  the 
grounds  that  if  the  plants  had  not  been  built  the  equivalent 
amount  of  energy  would  have  been  produced  by  the  burning 
of  fossil  fuels.  Canada  has  argued  that  nuclear  plants  built  in 
China  with  Canadian  nuclear  technology  and  financial  assis- 
tance should  yield  carbon  credits  to  Canada,  a position  that  is 
strongly  opposed  by  many  countries  and  environmental 
groups.  With  all  these  strikes  against  it,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  present  Kyoto  Protocol  has  failed. 

Is  this  the  end  of  the  protocol?  Perhaps  by  that  name,  but 
some  substitute  agreement  will  eventually  have  to  be  made  if 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  are  to  be  reduced  in  an  equitable 


manner  with  each  country  taking  its 
appropriate  role.  This  is  simply  because 
the  problem  of  climate  change  consti- 
tutes such  an  enormous  threat  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  global  costs  of 
replacing,  retrofitting  or  adapting  the 
economy  to  a continually  changing  cli- 
mate have  not  been  estimated  but  will 
be  substantial.  Eventually  the  design 
standards  for  all  infrastructure  will 
have  to  be  changed.  Sectors  of  the 
economy  that  are  heavily  dependent  on 
climate  will  have  to  be  adjusted,  some- 
times radically.  This  includes  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  water  supply,  sanitation 
and  drainage.  In  addition  there  are 
problems  of  sea  level  rise,  the  spread  of 
human  diseases  beyond  their  present 
ranges,  new  pest  infestations  and  inva- 
sive species.  Then  there  is  the  likely 
increase  in  frequency  and  magnitude  of 
extreme  climate  events  as  the  hydro- 
logical  cycle  is  further  destabilized  and 
intensified.  It  is  technically  possible  to 
counter  many  of  these  impacts  by 
adaptive  measures  at  some  large  but 
unknown  cost. 

The  most  profound  impacts  of  cli- 
mate change  are  likely  to  be  felt  in  natural  unmanaged  ecosys- 
tems, which  are  not  part  of  the  money  economy.  Many  species 
will  not  to  able  to  migrate  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
latitudinal  shift  in  climate  zones.  Massive  ecosystem  disrup- 
tion and  species  extinction  is  to  be  expected  with  severe  but 
largely  unpredictable  consequences  at  the  global  scale.  Such 
impacts  cannot  be  measured  in  economic  terms  and  thus  fall 
outside  the  cost  calculations  of  national  interest  made  by  the 


U.S.  administration  and  others. 


AS  ATTENTION  NOW  TURNS  TO  LIFE  AFTER  KYOTO  WHAT 
should  be  salvaged  from  the  protocol?  The  Clean 
Development  Mechanism  was  an  innovative  feature  of  the 
agreement  aimed  at  the  creation  of  an  efficient  global  market 
for  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  There  are  many  indications  that 
if  such  a market  could  be  created 
with  clear  and  effective  rules  there  are  many  private  sector 
actors  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  the  resulting  opportuni- 
ties. Indeed  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  Bush  decision  is  that 
many  thoughtful  leaders  in  the  energy  sector  are  ahead  of 
governments.  They  see  the  writing  on  the  wall;  research  and 
development  on  technology  alternatives  are  under  way  and 
there  are  profits  to  be  made  by  those  who  successfully  take  the 
lead.  A new  Kyoto  Protocol  (probably  with  a new  name)  that 
gives  clear  direction  could  have  a dramatic  effect  in  strength- 
ening private  sector  initiatives.  Interventions  to  create  some 
modest  market  incentives  would  also  help. 

The  protocol  also  provided  for  the  transfer  of  funds  and 
technology  to  developing  countries  to  help  them  adapt  to 
climate  change  and  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in  their  own 
emissions.  It  is  important  to  rescue  this  constructive  initia- 
tive and  to  ensure  that  the  concerns  of  developing  countries 
are  addressed.  The  key  elements  of  trust  and  credibility  have 
been  lacking  in  the  climate  negotiations.  A first  task  in  the 
resumed  negotiations  will  be  to  begin  the  difficult  process  of 
repairing  the  damage.  While  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
hypocrisy  and  political  grandstanding  will  be  absent  from  the 
resumed  climate  negotiations  in  July,  we  may  in  the  end  be 
grateful  to  George  W.  Bush  for  having  removed  some  of  the 
pretense.  The  old  Kyoto  Protocol  is  dead.  May  its  replace- 
ment be  sturdier  and  healthier.  Climate  change  is  a complex 
issue  and  it  is  better  to  take  the  time  to  get  effective  answers 
than  to  adopt  quick  and  unworkable  solutions. 


Ian  Burton  is  a professor  emeritus  of  geography  and former  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies.  He  attended  the 
November  2000  climate  negotiations  in  The  Hague  as  a consultant. 
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